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General Longstreet’s Second Paper on Gettysburg. 


We again depart from our general rule against copying articles 
which are published in other periodicals, in order that we may 
give General Longstreet the fullest opportunity of putting on 
record his views concerning Gettysburg. We published for the 
first time his official report; we have published a number of the 
reports of gallant officers belonging to his corps; and we have 
published letters from his division commander, General Hood, and 


his artillery commanders, General E. P. Alexander and Colonel J. 
B. Walton, besides his own narrative in the Philadelphia Times. 
We now copy from the Times his second paper: 


I am induced to prepare an article on the campaign of Gettysburg, supple- 
mentary to the one that appeared in the columns of your paper some weeks 
ago, that I may correct some slight errors of print or transcription that 
occurred in that paper; that I may make some additional statements, forbid- 
den in my first paper by reason of its length; that I may correct an apparent 
injustice to a very worthy officer; and, last and least, to make some allusion 
to the ill-natured and splenetic attacks provoked by that paper from certain 
wordy soldiers. I prepared my first paper with genuine reluctance. It was 
brought into existence by the request of the editor of the Times and the peti- 
tion of the Comte de Paris, in which he publicly announced his inability to 
settle definitely certain points of that campaign, and urged the surviving Con- 
federate officers to give the theory and the detail of the invasion from their 
point of view. It was justified, in my own mind, by the reflection that I was, 
perhaps, the only person living who could explain the motif of that campaign 
and the true reasons of its failure. It was made necessary by the fact that our 
amateur historians, through misapprehension or malice, had nearly all gone 
wrong, and utterly misconstrued the plan and purpose of that invasion, mis- 
used and misstated its facts, and dislocated its responsibilities. The Comte de 
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Paris and the general historian, had they relied upon these statements, instead 
of finding the true solution of this, the great problem of the war, would haye 
had it involved in more profound obscurity. 

In my first article I declared that the invasion of Pennsylvania was a move- 
ment that General Lee and his council agreed should be defensive in tactics, 
while, of course, it was offensive in strategy; that the campaign was con- 
ducted on this plan until we had left Chambersburg, when, owing to the 
absence of our cavalry, and our consequent ignorance of the enemy’s where- 
abouts, we collided with them unexpectedly, and that General Lee had lost 
the matchless equipoise that usually characterized him, and through excite- 
ment and the doubt that enveloped the enemy’s movements, changed the 
whole plan of the campaign, and delivered a battle‘under ominous circum- 
stances. I declared that the battle of the 2d was not lost through the tardi- 
ness of the First corps, but through the failure of the troops ordered to 
co-operate to do so ; that there was no order ever issued for a sunrise attack ; that 
no such order could have been issued, and that the First corps could not pos- 
sibly have attacked at that time; that when it did attack its movement was 
weakened by the derangement of the directing brigade of support under Gen- 
eral Wilcox, and was rendered hopeless by the failure of Ewell’s corps to co- 
operate, its line of battle having been broken through the advice of General 
Early, and that in this attack Hood’s and McLaws’ divisions did the best 
fighting ever done on any field, and encountered and drove back virtually the 
whole of the Army of the Potomac. I held that the mistakes of the Gettys- 
burg campaign were: 

First, the change of the original plan of the campaign, which was to so 
manceuvre as to force the Federals to attack us; second, that if the plan was 
to have been changed at all it should have been done at Brandy Station, near 
Culpeper Courthouse, when we could have caught Hooker in detail and prob- 
ably have crushed his army; third, that Stuart should never have been per- 
mitted to leave the main route of march, and thus send our army into the 
enemy’s country without cavalry for reconnoissance or foraging purposes; 
fourth, that the crushing defeat inflicted on the advance of the Federal army 
in the casual encounter of the Ist at Willoughby’s Run, should have been 
pushed to extremities, that occasion furnishing one of the few opportunities 
ever furnished for ‘pursuit pell-mell’’; fifth, the army should have been car- 
ried around to Meade’s right and rear on the night of the Ist, and placed 
between him and his capital, and thus forced him to attack us, as he certainly 
intended doing; sixth, when I attacked the enemy’s left, on the 2d, Ewell 
should have moved at once against his right and Hill should have threatened 
his centre, and thus prevented a concentration of the whole Federal army at 
the point I was assaulting ; seventh, on the morning of the 3d we should still 
have moved to the right, and maneuvred the Federals into attacking us; 
eighth, the assault by Pickett, on the 3d, should never have been made, as it 
could not have succeeded by any possible prodigy of courage or tactics, being 
absolutely a hopeless assault. 
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These points I supported with the most particular proof. Not a single one 
of them has been controverted. The truth of a single fact, or the correctness 
of a single opinion laid down in that article, has not been disproved. Very 
few of them have been questioned—none of them overthrown. I have been 
subjected toa loud and incoherent assault, led by certain gentlemen whose 
steady purpose of misrepresenting my record has become notorious, and sec- 
onded by a few others who follow through ignorance or innocence. Without 
proceeding directly against the essential parts of my.narrative, they raise a 
clamor of objection and denial. One of the chief elements of this tom-tom 
warfare is found in the fact that, owing to wounds received in the honorable 
service of my country, which have virtually paralyzed my right arm and 
made it impossible for me to write, save under pain and constraint, I have been 
compelled in the preparation of my articles to accept the service of a profes- 
sional writer, generously tendered me by the editor of the Times. Upon such 
trifling casuals as this do my enemies purpose to build their histories and 
amend mine. The attempt is at once pitiful and disgraceful. 

The first point that demands attention is the number of forces on each side 
engaged in the Gettysburg campaign. In my first article I claimed that we 
had 52,000 infantry and the Federals 95,000 men; stating, further, that those 
were the highest figures of our forces and the lowest of theirs. General R. R. 
Dawes, in commenting on this estimate, disagrees with it quite widely. The 
main point that he makes is to quote from Swinton’s ‘‘ Army of the Potomac ’”’ 
the following paragraph (page 310): ‘‘The number of infantry present for 
duty in Lee’s army on the 31st of May, 1863, was precisely 68,352. I learn 
from General Longstreet that when the three corps were concentrated at Cham- 
bersburg, the morning report showed 67,000 bayonets, or above 70,000 of all 
arms.’’ This statement is certainly explicit, but there are discrepancies on 
the face of it that should have warned a cautious and capable writer not to 
accept it: First, any one at all familiar with the history of the campaign, or 
even the leading points of it, must have known that the three corps of the 
army were never ‘concentrated at Chambersburg’’ at all; second, it is well 
known that any organization upon 67,000 bayonets would have involved an 
infantry force alone of ‘‘over 70,000,’ and thus have left no margin in the 
estimate that Mr. Swinton ascribes to me for the other arms of the service. 

If General Dawes had followed Swinton’s narrative closely he must have 
discovered that (page 365) he says: ‘‘General Lee’s aggregate force present 
for duty on the 31st of May, 1863, was 68,352.”” These are the precise figures 
that he gives on page 310 as the aggregate of the infantry alone. My infor- 
mation upon this subject was taken from General Lee’s own lips. He esti- 
mated his force to be, including the detachments that would join him on the 
march, a trifle over 70,000. On the 30th of June, or the Ist of July, he esti- 
mated his infantry at 52,000 bayonets. If Mr. Swinton received any infor- 
mation from me upon the subject he received this, for it was all that I had. 
Since I have read the report of the Adjutant-General of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, lately published, I am inclined to believe that General Lee 
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included in his estimate two brigades of Pickett’s division (Jenkins’ and 
Corse’s) which were left in Virginia, or some other detachments made during 
the march. If this surmise is correct, it would make the total figures consid- 
erably less than I gave them. I am certain the real strength of his army 
cannot go above the number given in my first article. As to the strength of 
General Meade’s army, I take his own statement for that. In his evidence 
taken before the Committee on the Conduct of the War (page 3837 of their 
report) he says: ‘‘My strength was a little under 100,000—probably 95,000 
men.”’ I used in my narrative the lowest figures that he gave. In printing 
the article it is made to appear that Meade had 95,000 infantry. It should 
have been 95,000 men. This much as to the comparative strength of the two 
armies. It is the truth, and will stand as history that Meade’s army was 
nearly double that of Lee. 

In my first article I claimed that my troops fought an extraordinary battle 
on the 2d. I asserted that my 13,000 men virtually charged against the whole 
Federal army, encountered nearly 65,000 of the enemy, and broke line after 
line of fresh troops, until at length, after three hours of the best fighting 
ever done, they found themselves in a single line of battle charging 50,000 
Federals intrenched, massed on Cemetery Ridge. Then, when one-third of 
their number lay in their bloody track, dead or wounded, and they were 
exposed in front and flank to an overwhelming fire, and their supporting 
brigades had gone astray, and there was no sign of positive or strategic 
co-operation from their comrades, I ordered them to withdraw to the peach 
orchard that they had wrested from the Third corps early in the engagement. 
This claim has been severely criticised. It can be established by the testimony 
of every honest and well-informed man who was in that battle. But I relied 
for my proof upon the official report of General Meade himself. He made 
this report, it will be remembered, thinking that the whole or greater part of 
Lee’s army had charged his position in the afternoon of the 2d. He says: 

“The Third corps received the shock most heroically. Troops from the 
Second were sent by Major-General Hancock to cover the right flank of the 
Third corps, and soon after the assault commenced. * * * The Fifth 
corps most fortunately arrived and took position on the left of the Third, 
Major-General Sykes commanding, immediately sending a force to occupy 
Round Top Ridge, where a most furious contest was maintained, the enemy 
making desperate but unsuccessful attempts to secure it. Notwithstanding 
the stubborn resistance of the Third corps, under Major-General Birney 
(Major-General Sickles having been wounded early in the action), superiority 
of number of corps of the enemy enabling him to outflank its advanced posi- 
tion, General Birney was compelled to fall back and reform behind the line 
originally desired to be held. In the meantime, perceiving the great exertions 
of the enemy, the Sixth corps (Major-General Sedgwick) and part of the First 
corps, to which I had assigned Major-General Newton, particularly Lock- 
wood’s Maryland brigade, together with detachments from the Second corps, 
were brought up at different periods, and succeeded, together with the gallant 
resistance of the Fifth corps, in checking and finally repulsing the assault of 


theenemy. * * * During the heavy assault upon our extreme left, por- 
tions of the Twelfth corps were sent as reinforcements.’’’ 
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To make this specific and positive proof still more conclusive, I may add 
the testimony of General Meade, given before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, in which he says (speaking of this battle of the 2d): ‘“‘My 
extreme right flank was then held by a single brigade of the Twelfth corps, 
commanded by General Green.’”? Then the troops opposing my 13,000 men 
(two divisions of my corps) were as follows: Third corps, 11,898; Fifth corps, 
10,186; Sixth corps, 15,408; Pennsylvania reserves, 4,500; Lockwood’s Mary- 
land brigade, 2,500; total, 44,442. The above figures are taken from the Con- 
gressional Report, page 428. To these figures must be added the detachments 
from the other corps enumerated by General Meade. As he is not minute in 
his statements, I have no accurate data by which I can tell precisely what 
these ‘‘detachments’’ were. As General Meade states, however, that he left 
but asingle brigade to guard his extreme right, and as he had no use for 
troops elsewhere, it is reasonable to suppose that the other corps may have 
sent as many as 20,000 men, other than those enumerated above. Indeed, this 
estimate is quite low in all probability ; because General Meade believed, and 
his counselors all believed, as is shown by their concurrent testimony, that the 
assault made by my handful of heroes was really the onset of the whole of 
Lee’s army. It is fair to presume then, that, under this belief, he massed 
everything that he could get his hands on in front of the direct attack. He 
says as much as this when he says he left ‘only a single brigade”’ on his right. 
My former estimate, therefore, ‘‘that my 138,000 men met 65,000 men during 
the three hours’ fighting that afternoon,” will not be abandoned until the 
report of General Meade and the figures of the Congressional Report shall 
have been overthrown; conceding, of course, to the technical demand of his- 
torical statement that the “‘detachments”’ of other corps sent forward may not 
have been exactly 20,000 men. 

It has never been claimed that we met this immense force of 65,000 men at 
one time; nor has it been claimed that each and every one of them burnt 
powder in our faces. But they were drawn off from other parts of the field 
to meet us, and were hurried to our front and massed there, meaning to do all 
the mischief they could. If some of them did not shoot us, or stick us with 
their bayonets, it was simply because they could not shoot through the solid 
blocks of their own troops or reach us with their bayonets over the heads of 
their comrades. But they were in position and eager for battle—ready to 
rush down upon us the moment the line next in front of them was broken. 
The morale of their presence in reinforciug the position and threatening our 
flanks as we pressed on, was about as effective as their actual bloody work 
could have been. As to the accounts of the Cincinnati Gazette and the New 
York World, they were not given as documents of historical record, but simply 
as confirmatory of General Meade’s statements, which are, of course, historical. 
It was not too much to assume that the representatives of these papers would 
know what Federal corps were actively engaged in the battle of the 2d. They 
both confirmed the account given by General Meade in the belief that the 
whole of the Confederate army was engaged in the assault, and in the state- 
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ment that very nearly the whole of the Federal army was engaged in repelling it, 
After a review, therefore, of the whole situation, and a careful reading of 
everything that has been published since the appearance of my first article, I 
am confirmed in the opinion then expressed that my troops did, on that after- 
noon, ‘‘the best three hours’ fighting ever done by any troops on any field.” 

In my general narrative I did not give a detailed criticism or account of 
the tactical movements of the 2d for two reasons: First, my newspaper friends 
admonished me that my article had grown quite long, and that it was already 
clear enough to satisfy the most skeptical mind; second, I thought that my 
allusions to time, cause, and effect, would arrest the attention of those who 
had misconceived and therefore misrepresented them, and that they would 
hasten to make proper explanation and corrections. I find their minds, how- 
ever, so filled with prejudice and preconceived opinions, that it seems impera- 
tive I should explain the relations of our tactical moves on the 2d, and force a con- 
fession from even their reluctant mouths. Having demonstrated beyond cavil in 
my first article that General Lee never ordered a sunrise attack, that he never 
expected one, and that it was physically impossible to have made one, I shall now 
show that evenif one had been made it could not have bettered the result that was 
achieved by the afternoon attack. It will be proved that the battle made by 
my men could not have been so improved, in plan or execution, as to have 
won the day. The only amendment that would have ensued, or even promised 
victory, was for Ewell to have marched in upon the enemy’s right when it 
was guarded by asingle brigade, run over their works, and fall upon their 
rear while I engaged them in front, and while Hill lay in a threatening posi- 
tion in their centre. Had this co-operative movement been made, the battle 
would, in all probability, have been ours. As it was, no disposition of the men 
under my charge, no change in the time or method or spirit of the assault, 
could have changed the result for the better. 

Let us briefly review the situation on the morning of the 2d. During the 
night of the lst General Sickles rested with the Third corps upon the ground 
lying between General Hancock’s ieft and Round Top, General Geary’s division 
of the Twelfth corps occupying part of the same line. General Meade had 
given General Sickles orders to occupy Round Top if it were practicable; and 
in reply to his question as to what sort of position it was, General Sickles had 
answered, ‘‘ There is no position there.’’ At the first signs of activity in our 
ranks on the 2d General Sickles became apprehensive that we were about to 
attack him, and so reported to General Meade. As our move progressed his 
apprehensions were confirmed, and being uneasy at the position in wHich his 
troops had been left, and certain that he was about to receive battle, he deter- 
mined to seize the vantage ground in front of the peach orchard. Without 
awaiting for orders, he pushed forward and took the position desired. Mean- 
while the reports made to General Meade drew his attention to our part of the 
field, and finally he rode out just in time to see the battle open. It will be 
seen, therefore, that General Sickles’ move, and all the movements of the 
Federal left, were simply sequents of mine. They would have followed my 
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movements inevitably, no matter when they had been made. Had the attack 
been made earlier or later, we should have seen the Federals move just as they 
did, and with the same results—except that if I had attacked earlier I should 
have had Geary’s division of the Twelfth corps in my immediate front in 
addition to the Third corps. This would certainly have been the effect of ‘a 
sunrise attack.’’ 

Colonel Taylor, in referring to the hour of my battle on the 2d, says: 
“Round Top, the key of their position, which was not occupied in the morn- 
ing, was now held in force.’’ The answer to this statement, direct and 
anthoritative, is at hand. General Meade says, in Congressional Report, 
page 332: ‘‘ Immediately upon the opening of the batteries (which began the 
battle), I sent several staff officers to hurry up the column under General 
Sykes, of the Fifth corps, then on its way, and which I expected would have 
reached there at that time. The column advanced rapidly, reached the 
ground in a short time, and General Sykes was fortunately enabled by throw- 
ing a strong force upon Round Top mountain, where a most desperate and 
bloody struggle ensued, to drive the enemy from it and secure our foothold 
upon that most important position.’”? Even the muses were invoked to speed 
this helter-skelter march toward the knob of ground now suddenly grown into 
importance. 

“On to the Round Top!” hailed Sykes to his men; 
“On to the Round Top!” echoed the glen. 
“On to the Round Top!” 


In my former narrative I showed that General Meade did not appreciate 
the importance of this position until the battle had finally opened. He had 
ordered Sickles to occupy it “if practicable’; but it was not occupied in 
force when my battle opened, and was made strong as the fight progressed, as 
much by the fragments of the enemy’s broken lines that tcok shelter behind 
’ its boulders as by any definite plan to seize it. It is needless to say that the 
same thing would have happened had the battle taken place either earlier or 
later. The force stationed there when the battle opened had been there all 
day, and was wholly inadequate to hold it; hence Gederal Meade’s anxiety to 
hurry up additional troops after the battle had opened, and his congratulation 
that Sykes, by throwing forward ‘‘a strong force,’’ was enabled to drive us 
from it and secure it to the Federals. But why go further with these details? 
It is impossible that any sane man should believe that two of my divisions, 
attacking at any hour or in any manner, could have succeeded in dislodging 
the Army of the Potomac. We had wrestled with it in too many struggles, 
army against army, to prefer, in sincerity, any such claim. From daylight 
until dark not a single Confederate soldier, outside of my two divisions and 
the three supporting brigades, was advanced to battle, or made to even 
threaten battle. The work was left entirely with my men. General Ewell 
dates his co-operative move at dusk. General Meade says it was at 8 o’clock. 
In any event, it was after my battle had closed, and too late to do any good 
Hence there seems to be no place for honesty in the speculation that my com- 
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mand could have won the field by different battle. It is equally out of sense 
to say that if my attack had been made “‘at sunrise,’’ Ewell would have given 
me the co-operation that he failed to give in the afternoon when the attack 
really did come off. His orders, given in the morning after it was decided 
that I should lead the attack, were to remain in line of battle, ready to 
co-operate with my attack whenever it should be made. If he was not ready in 
the afternoon, it is fully to say that he would have been ready at sunrise. 

My opinion of the cause of the failure of the battle of the 2d, as given at 
the time, is very succinctly stated by Colonel Freemantle, on page 138 of his 
‘‘Three Months in the South.”’ He says, quoting me: ‘‘ He said the mistake 
they made was in not concentrating the army more and making the attack on 
the 2d with 30,000 men instead of 15,000."* I doubt now if 30,000 men 
could have made a successful attack, if Colonel Taylor is correct in his idea 
as to the manner in which General Lee would have fought them. He says 
that General Lee ordered that the column should go to the attack with its 
right flank exposed to the enveloping forces on the Federal left. Under this 
disposition I do not think 80,000 men could have successfully made the attack. 
The battle should not have been made under the circumstances. We should 
have drawn everything up on the night of the 1st and made a quick move by 
our right flank on the morning of the 2d so as to seize the Emmettsburg road. 
Had we done this we should either have been attacked—the very thing we had 
been hoping and mourning for—or we should have dislodged Meade from his 
position without striking a blow. If we had been attacked we should have 
certainly repulsed it. Had Meade deserted his position without striking a 
blow in its defence, the moral effect in our favor would have been tremendous. 
To show that one of these results would certainly have followed, I quote a dis- 
patch sent in cipher from General Meade to General Halleck, just before my 
battle on the 2d. The dispatch reads: ‘‘If not attacked, and I can get any 
positive information of the enemy which will justify me in doing so, I will 
attack. If I find it hazardous to do so and am satisfied that the enemy is 
endeavoring to move to my rear and interpose between me and Washington, I 
shall fall back on my supplies at Westminster.’’ If, however, no decisive 
result had followed immediately upon the flank movement that should have 
been made on the night of the Ist or the morning of the 2d, the thirteen days 
that elapsed between our first rencontre and our recrossing of the Potomac 
would have surely given time and opportunity for different work and greater 
results than were had at Gettysburg. 

It is conceded by almost, if not quite, all authority on the subject that Pick- 
ett’s charge on the 3d was almost hopeless. We had tested the enemy’s posi- 
tion thoroughly on the day before, and with a much larger force than was 
given to Pickett. We had every reason to believe that the position was much 
stronger on the 8d than it was on the 2d. The troops that had fought with 
me the day before were in no condition to support Pickett, and beside they 





* It seems from recent publications that my column of atiack on the 2d was only about 
12,000. It was given me as 15,000 men at the time. 
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were confronted by a force that required their utmost attention. The men of 
Generals Pickett, Pettigrew, and Trimble, however, received and executed 
their orders with cool and desperate courage. When the utmost measure of 
sacrifice demanded by honor was full they fell back, and the contest was 
ended. The charge was disastrous, and had the Federal army been thrown 
right upon the heels of Pickett’s retreating column, the results might have 
been much more serious. General Wilcox, the volunteer witness on Gettys- 
burg, attempts to controvert my criticism on his wild leadership during the 
battle of the 2d. I charged that, as commander of the directing brigade of 
support to my left, he went estray early in the fight, lost my flank, and of 
course threw the brigades that were looking to him for direction out of line. 
In reply, he refers me to certain maps published by the War Department for 
the correct position of his brigade on the 2d. I much prefer the evidence that 
I used in my first article, and think it will be generally accepted as much bet- 
ter authority than the maps. I quoted from General Lee’s report as follows: 
“But having become separated from McLaws, Wilcox’s and Wright’s bri- 
gades advanced with great gallantry, breaking successive lines, ete. * * * 
But having become separated from McLaws,”’ etc., ‘‘were compelled to 
retire.”” This is certainly sufficient authority ; but I quote further. General 
Anderson, General Wilcox’s division commander, says: ‘‘ A strong fire was 
poured upon our right flank, which had become detached from McLaws’ left.’’ 
This testimony is corroborated by General McLaws, the division commander 
on his right, and by General Humphries, the brigade commander on his right. 
It is a plain case. General Wilcox was given the directing brigade and 
ordered to cover McLaws’ left flank. He failed to do this. There is no doubt 
that he and his troops fought gallantly, as did those of Wright’s and Perry’s 
brigades. Their courage was splendid; but, misguided by the brigade of 
direction, under General Wilcox, their work was not as effective as it should 
have been. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Federal line in front of these 
troops was not broken so much by direct assault as by crushing in the lines on 
their left. General Humphreys was forcea to change front partially two or 
three times to meet threatened flank movements against him, and he was in 
that way drawn off from immediate connection with his right. The skillful 
handling of these troops, commanded by General A. A. Humphreys, was 
noted at the time, and has been particularly noted since by General Hum- 
phries, of Mississippi. At this late day the official relations of General Lee 
and myself are brought into question. He is credited with having used 
uncomely remarks concerning me, in the presence of a number of subordinate 
officers, just on the eve of battle. It is hardly possible that any one acquainted 
with General Lee’s exalted character will accept such statements as true. It 
is hardly possible that any general could have been so indiscreet as to have 
used such expressions under such circumstances. There certainly never was 
in the relations between General Lee and myself anything to admit the possi- 
sibility of his having used the expression attributed. Our relations were affec- 
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tionate, intimate, and tender during the whole war. That his confidence in 
me was never shaken there is the most abundant proof; but I cannot be 
tempted, even by direct misrepresentations, into a discussion of this subject, 
I will advert to one point that will go to show the relations that existed be. 
tween us. It is an incident of the second battle of Manassas. 

When the head of my column reached that field it was about 12 o’clock on 
the 29th. As we approached the field we heard sounds of a heavy battle, 
which proved to be General Jackson very severely engaged with the enemy. 
As my column deployed on the field, the enemy at once withdrew, in good 
order, however, and took up a strong position a little in the rear or where the 
heaviest fighting had been going on. During the lull that suceceded, General 
Lee rode up to where I was and told me that he had determined to attack the 
position taken by the enemy and indicated his purpose to have me open the 
fight. My men were then arranged for battle, but I asked General Lee to 
withhold the order for attack until I had made a careful reconnoisance and 
determined exactly how the troops had best be handled. He consented, of 
course, to this, and I went forward to make the reconnoissance. After a 
careful examination of the ground I rode back to General Lee, and reported 
that the position was very strong and the prospects hardly such as to warrant 
the heavy sacrifice of life that a serious attack would involve. General Lee 
was not satisfied, however, but seemed disposed to insist upon an attack. He 
began to suggest moves by which an advaritageous assault might be made. 
Before the question was at all decided a dispatch was received from General Stuart, 
giving us notice that a very strong column was moving up against my right. 
General Lee ordered me at once to reinforce that part of my line and be ready 
to repel the attack. I ordered the reinforcing column to the march and rode 
out rapidly in advance, that I might see precisely what was needed. The 
threatening column proved to be General Fitz John Porter’scommand. After 
seeing it, I reported back to General Lee that it was too light a column in my 
opinion to mean a real attack. This presumption was correct, and the advance 
soon halted and then withdrew. 

General Lee then recalled the question of an immediate attack upon the main 
position of the Federals. I was thoroughly convinced that the position was too 
strong to be taken without very severe loss, and I suggested to General Lee that 
the attack be postponed, and that we make a forced-reconnoissance just at night- 
fall, and that we could then prepare to attack at daylight, if it seemed advis- 
able after thorough investigation to make the attack at all. He consented 
very readily to this, and I left him to prepare for the forced reconnoissance. 
The reconnoissance was successfully made at nighttall. During the night 
several of my brigadiers came in and they all agreed in reporting the position 
very strong. At about midnight Generals Hood and Evans, and possibly one 
or two others, came to my headquarters and made similar reports, expressing 
apprehensions as to the result of the attack. Everything developed by this 
closer reconnoissance went to confirm the impression made upon me by my 
reconnoissance during the day. I therefore determined not to make the 
attack, and ordered my troops back to the original line of battle. 
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The next day the Federals advanced against General Jackson in very heavy 
force. They soon made the battle so severe for him that he was obliged to call 
for reinforcements. At about 3 P. M., while the battle was raging fiercely, I 
was riding to my front when I received a note from Generals Hood and Evans, 
asking me to ride to a part of the field where they were standing. I changed 
my course and hurried to the point indicated. I found them standing upon a 
high piece of ground, from which they had full view of the battle being made 
against Jackson. We could see the solid masses of the Federals forming for a 
charge against Jackson’s weakening lines. They were gathered in immense 
force, and it seemed impossible that Jackson’s thin lines could withstand the 
onset. The Federals moved forward steadily, surging on in solid blocks, headed 
directly for Jackson’s lines. Just then a courier arrived in great haste with 
orders from General Lee for me to hurry to the assistance of Jackson. It was 
in the very crisis of the battle. ‘I had very serious doubts about being able to 
reach General Jackson in time to be of any service to him. I had no doubt, 
however, that I could impede or paralyze the immense mass of men that was 
pressing steadily to his overthrow. We were standing on the flank of the 
advancing columns. They swept on at right angles to our line of vision. 
They were within easy artillery range, and I felt certain that a heavy enfila- 
ding fire poured unexpectedly into their charging columns would disconcert 
and check it. Instead of moving to reinforce Jackson, therefore, I sent dis- 
patches for batteries to hurry to where I was. In an exceedingly short time 
Captain Wiley’s six-gun batteries came dashing up at full gallop, the horses 
covered with foam, and the men urging them forward. They were wheeled 
into position and directed against the moving flank of the enemy. The range 
was fair, and as the six guns flashed the heavy shot went ploughing through 
the solid flank of the Federals, doing terrible damage. 

The result was anticipated. The line faltered for an instant, started again, 
hesitated, reformed and pressed forward, and then as a rear broadside was 
poured into them, broke ranks and retired, slowly, sullenly and doggedly. 
General Jackson did not pursue, and the Federals halted after moving back a 
short distance, and arranged to reform their ranks and renew the charge. As 
soon as they started, however, they were obliged to face against General Jack- 
son. This exposed them, of course, to our enfilading fire. We now had seve- 
ral batteries in position, and as soon as the lines had taken shape and started 
on their second assault we poured a perfect hail of balls into their flanks and 
scattered them again. Although discomfited they were not broken, but 
retired with their slow, angry, sullen step. When they had gone beyond the 
fair range of our batteries they halted and tried to form again for the third 
assault. I now determined to end the matter, feeling that I had an easy vic- 
tory in my grasp. I therefore ordered every battery to be in readiness, and 
drew my men up for a charge, designing to throw them into the broken ranks 
of the enemy as soon as my artillery had dispersed them. The Federals 
moved forward once more. When they were fairly in range every gun was 
opened upon them, and before they had recovered from the stunning effect, I 
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sprung every man that I had to the charge, and swept down upon them like 
an avalanche. The effect wassimply magical. The enemy broke all to pieces, 
I pushed my men forward in a pell-mell pursuit, hoping to reach the main 
Federal lines at the same time with their retreating forces. We succeeded in 
this and drove the enemy back, pursuing them until fuily 10 o’clock at night, 
In the meanwhile I received a note from General Lee. He had heard my 
guns, and at once supposed I had thought it best to relieve Jackson in a dif. 
ferent manner from that indidicated by his orders. He therefore wrote that 
if I had ‘found anything better than reinforcing Jackson, to pursue it.” [ 
mention this incident simply to show the official relations that existed between 
General Lee and myself. As to our personal relations I present two letters 
throwing light upon that subject. One is from Colonel W. H. Taylor, assist. 
ant adjutant general, and the other is from General Lee himself: 


‘‘ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, April 26, 1864. 
‘My Dear GENERAL: 

‘“‘T have received your note of yesterday, and have consulted the General 
about reviewing your command. He directs me to say that he has written to 
the President to know if he can visit and review the army this week, and 
until his reply is received the General cannot say when he can visit you. He 
is anxious to see you, and it will give him much pleasure to meet you and your 
corps once more. He hopes soon to be able to do this, and I will give you due 
notice when he can come. I really am beside myself, General, with joy ot 
having you back. It is like the reunion of a family. 

‘¢Truly and respectfully yours, 
‘oW. H. Tartor, A. A. G. 
“To General LONGSTREET.”’ 


‘‘ Lexineton, VA., March 9, 1866. 
‘My DEAR GENERAL: 

‘Your son Garland handed me, a few days since, your letter of the 15th of 
January, with the copies of your reports of operations in East Tennessee, the 
Wilderness, etc., and of some of my official letters to you. I hope you will 
be able to send me a report of your operations around Suffolk and Richmond 
previous to the evacuation of that city, and of any ot my general orders 
which you may be able to collect. Can you not occupy your leisure time in 
preparing memoirs of the war? Every officer whose position and character 
would give weight to his statements ought to do so. It is the only way in 
which we can hope that fragments of truth will reach posterity. Mrs. Long- 
street will act as your amanuensis. I am very sorry that your arm improves 
so slowly. I trust that it will eventually be restored to you. You must pre- 
sent my kindest regards to Mrs. Longstreet. I hope your home in New 
Orleans will be happy, and that your life, which is dear to me, will be long 
and prosperous. 

‘Most truly yours, R. E. Ler.” 


There is one point to which I call especial attention. The friends of Col- 
onel J. B. Walton, Chief of Artillery of the First corps, think that in my 
first an inferential injustice was done to that gentleman. Colonel Walton was 
an officer of great worth, and at all times had the confidence of his command- 
ing officers; and it is with pleasure that I correct what certainly was an unin- 
tentionul derogation of his quality. It is true that in part of my first narra- 
tive there were sentences subject to the erroneous impression that Colonel 
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Walton was not in full command of the artillery of the First corps at the 
pattle of Gettysburg. My orders, however, as weil as my instructions, quoted 
in another part of the narrative, were addressed to Colonel J. B. Walton as 
Chief of Artillery, and show conclusively that he was in command on that 
day. Colonel Alexander figured more prominently in the correspondence that 
passed between myself and the artillery simply because I had consulted per- 
sonally with Colonel Alexander on these points before the battle opened, and 
because he was most directly interested in the handling of the artillery massed 
at the peach orchard, and under cover of which Pickett was to make his 
charge. Colonel Walton was a brave and capable officer, and I regret that 
my narrative was so construed as to reflect upon his fair and spotless record. 

There were two or three trifling inaccuracies in my first account of this 
battle which need correction: The scout, upon whose information the head of 
our column was turned to the right, reported at Chambersburg on the night 
of the 28th of June. It is printed the 29th. Several orders that I issued on 
the Ist of July, and so dated, appear under the date of the 18th. The real 
strength of Pickett’s division was 4,500 bayonets. It was printed at 5,500. 
In the paragraph where I stated that General Meade anticipated my attack of 
the 8d, and told General Hancock that he intended to throw the Fifth and 
Sixth corps against its flanks when it was made, it is printed that he gave this 
information in the ‘‘evening,’’ when, of course, it should have been ‘‘ morn- 
ing.” With these trifling exceptions, the article, as printed, was correct. 

I have now done, for the present, with the campaign of Gettysburg. What 
I have written about it has been compelled from me by a desire on the one 
hand to have future historians properly informed upon the most important 
movement of the war, and a necessity on the other hand of correcting impor- 
tant misstatements made ignorantly or maliciously concerning it. I have 
written nothing that was not supported by abundant proof, advanced no 
opinions not clearly justified by the facts. As disastrous as the resuits of that 
battle were, and as innocent as I was of bringing them upon my people, I 
accepted my share of the disaster without a murmur, and cheerfully bore the 
responsibility of it as long as there was a possibility of injuring the cause we 
were engaged in by a discussion of the points involved. I should probably 
have never written a line concerning the battle had it not been for the attempt 
of the wordy soldiers to specifically fix upon me the whole burden of that 
battle—their rashness carrying them so far as to lead them to put false orders 
in the mouth of our great captain, and charge me with having broken them. 
To disprove these untrue assertions, and to give the world the truth concerning 
the battle, then became what I considered an imperative duty. I repeat that 
I regret most deeply that this discussion was not opened before the death of 
General Lee. If the charges so vehemently urged against me after his death 
had been preferred, or even suggested, in his lifetime, I do not believe they 
would have needed any reply from me. General Lee would have answered 
them himself, and have set history right. But, even as the matter is, I do not 
fear the verdict of history on Gettysburg. Time sets all things right. Error 
lives but a day—truth is eternal. 
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There is an incidental matter to which I shall refer in this connection. It 
is in regard to a statement made by Mr. Swinton. In his ‘Ultimo Suspiro” 
he gives the history of a meeting which he says took place on the 7th of April, 
1865, between General Lee and his leading officers. He says that this meeting 
was a private council, and that the officers united in advising General Lee to 
surrender on that day—two days before the surrender took place at Appo- 
mattox. In describing that meeting he does me the grave injustice of putting 
my name among the officers who gave General Lee this advice. The truth of 
the matter is, I never attended any such meeting. I had no time to have done 
so. I was kept incessantly busy in the field during the days .preceding the 
surrender at Appomattox. All night long of the 1st we marched with Field’s 
division from Richmond to Petersburg, reaching that point at early dawn on 
the 2d. Iat oncé went to General Lee’s headquarters. I found him in bed 
in his tent. While I was sitting upon the side of his couch, discussing my 
line of march and receiving my orders for the future—this involving a march 
on the Five Forks—a courier came in and announced that our line was being 
broken in front of the house in which General Lee had slept. I hurried to 
the front, and as fast as my troops came up they were thrown into action to 
check the advance of the Federals until night had come to cover our with- 
drawal. We fought all day, and at night again took up our march, and from 
that time forward until the surrender we marched and fought and hungered, 
staggering through cold and rain and mud to Appomattox—contesting every 
foot of the way, beset by overwhelming odds on all sides. It was one con- 
stant fight for days and days, the nights even giving us no rest. When at 
length the order came to surrender, on the 9th, I ordered my men to stack 
their arms, and surrendered four thousand bayonets of Field’s division—the 
only troops that General Lee had left me. I also turned over to General 
Grant 1,300 prisoners taken by the cavalry and by my troops while on the 
retreat. As to the conference of officers on the 7th I never attended, and of 
course did not joinin the advice it gave to General Lee. Mr. Swinton has 
been clearly misinformed upon this point. 


Reply to General Longstreet’s Second Paper. 
BY GENERAL J. A. EARLY. 


General Longstreet is of the opinion that he is a very deeply-aggrieved 
man, because he has not been permitted, without question, to pronounce that 
General Lee’s strategy in the Gettysburg campaign was very defective; that 
General Lee had lost his mind when he determined to deliver battle at Get- 
tysburg, or, to use the language in which the idea is conveyed, that he had 
“during the crisis of the campaign lost the matchless equipoise that usually 
characterized him, and that whatever mistakes were made were not so much 
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matters of deliberate judgment as the impulses of a great mind disturbed by 
unparallelled conditions”; ‘that he, himself, alone understood the require- 
ments of the occasion, and if he had been allowed to control the operations of 
the army, a brilliant victory would have ensued; and ‘that every other officer 
in any responsible position, outside of his own immediate command, was 
grossly derelict, or terribly blundered. All this he claims the right to do, for 
the benefit of ‘‘the Comte de Paris and the general historian,’’ because he is 
“the only living person who could explain the motif of that campaign and 
the true reasons of its failure.”’ 

He laid the foundation for enlightening the ‘‘general historian’’ in regard 
to the demerits and deficiencies of General Lee, and his own superior claims 
to the leadership of the Army of Northern Virginia, by a letter written to 
his uncle, on the 24th day of July, 1863, which letter would have never seen 
the light of day if he had not, himself, given it to the public. In that letter 
he said: 

“The battle was not made as I would have made it. My idea was to throw 
ourselves between the enemy and Washington, select a strong position, and 
force the enemy to attack us. So far as is given to man the ability to judge, 
we may say with confidence that we should have destroyed the Federal army, 
marched into Washington, and dictated our terms, or, at least, held Wash- 
ington and marched over so much of Pennsylvania as we cared to, had we 
drawn the enemy into attack upon our carefully-chosen position in his rear. 
General Lee chose the plans adopted; and he is the person to choose and to 
order. I consider it a part of my duty to express my views to the Command- 
ing General. If he approves and adopts them, it is well; if he does not, it is 
my duty to adopt his views, and to execute them as faithfully as if they were 
my own. I cannot help but think that great results would have been obtained 


had my views been thought better of; yet I am much inclined to accept the 
present condition as for the best.’’ 


The arrogance and egotism of all this might be to some extent pardonable 
when confined to a private confidential letter to a near relative; but when 
that letter is given to the public by its author, they become insufferable. The 
part of the letter published concludes as follows: 

‘“As General Lee is our commander, he should have all the support and 
influence we can give him. If the blame (if there is any) can be shifted from 
him to me, I shall help him and our cause by taking it. I desire, therefore, 
that all the responsibility that can be put upon me shall go there and remain 
there. The truth will be known in time, and I leave that to show how much 
of the responsibility of Gettysburg shall rest on my shoulders.’ 


The spirit of the first part of this latter passage is very self-sacrificing and com- 
mendable indeed, but the declaration of it is confined to the ear of his uncle, 
until the letter is made public for the purpose of showing that General Lee 
made an inexcusable blunder in framing his own plans, and rejecting the wiser 
counsels of the writer of that letter; and, when the attempt is made to show 
that the latter was really at fault in not cordially, promptly, and vigorously 
seconding the plans of the Commanding General, he cries out most lustily 
that he is the victim of ‘‘the ill-natured and splenetic attacks’ of ‘certain 
wordy soldiers,” in a ‘“‘tom-tom warfare.”” These figures of rhetoric are, 
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doubtless, very brilliant in the dress given them by ‘the professional writer” 
of the Philadelphia Times; but when General Longstreet undertakes to blow 
his own trumpet, at the expense of others, he must not complain if its discord- 
ant notes are drowned by the sound of the tom-tom, nor, when he decks him- 
self in stolen feathers, if he shares the fate of the jackdaw. 

He very evidently does not agree with the poet, that— 


“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


He has no confidence in her unaided efforts to make herself known, and hence 
he applies himself to the work of helping her out of the dirt and mud most 
manfully; and after tugging at her skirts for some time, he presents to the 
public gaze a brazen-faced image, in which are to be recognized none of the 
lineaments of the diffident and modest goddess. 

Very soon after the war, in what Swinton designates as ‘‘a full and free 
conversation ’’ with him, General Longstreet made the statements upon which 
were based the very severe criticisms of that writer on General Lee’s conduct 
of the Gettysburg campaign; and when General Lee’s letter to President 
Davis, written a short time after the close of that campaign, was made public, 
a little more than two years ago, General Longstreet hastened to publish the 
above-mentioned letter to his uncle. In General Lee’s very self-abnegating 
letter to the President, there occurs this passage : 

‘‘ Everything therefore points to the advantages to be derived from a new 
commander, and I the more anxiously urge the matter upon your Excellency, 
from my belief that a younger and abler man than myself can readily be 
obtained. I know that he will have as gallant and brave an army as ever 
existed to second his efforts, and it would be the happiest day of my life to see 
at its head a worthy leader; one that would accomplish more than I could 
perform, and all that I have wished.”’ 


In a communication, over his signature, in the New Orleans Republican of 
the 27th of February, 1876, General Longstreet, referring to his letter to his 
uncle, said : 

‘‘His [Longstreet’s] letter was published owing to its corroborative and 
sympathetic relations to one of General R. E. Lee written two weeks later. 
The publication was made following the publication of General R. E. Lee’s, 
so that the facts might be known and noted in their proper connection, not in 
attack or defence of any one.”’ 


The letter of General Lee here referred to is the one to the President from 
which the foregoing extract is made, and the only part of it to which Long- 
street’s could bear the remotest ‘‘ corroborative and sympathetic relations’’ is 
the passage given—that is, Longstreet’s letter was corroborative of the opinion 
that a younger and abler leader for the army could have been obtained, and 
sympathetic with it in pointing out who that leader should have been—to wit: 
General James Longstreet. 

Accompanying the publication of the letter to his uncle, General Long- 
street gave the following extract from a letter to him from General Lee, dated, 
as alleged, in January, 1864: 
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‘Had I taken your advice at Gettysburg instead of pursuing the course I 
did, how different all things might have been.’’ 


A letter from General Fitz Lee appeared in the public prints very shortly 
thereafter, and, in that letter, he spoke in very complimentary terms of Gen- 
eral Longstreet, but expressed a desire that the whole of General Lee’s letter, 
from which the brief extract was given, should be published. 

This was the occasion of the publication of the communication in the New 
Orleans Republican, from General Longstreet, which has been referred to. 
That communication contained a bitter tirade of denunciation against General 
Fitz Lee, General William N. Pendleton, the Rev. J. William Jones, and 
myself, the greater part of it being directed against me. Thus originated the 
“tom-tom warfare,’”’ in which the leading part on our side was borne by me, 
and two long articles were published on both sides. It implies no immoderate 
degree of vanity on my part to say that General Longstreet came out of the 
first campaign badly worsted. The only ground for his complaint against me 
has been already shown in my reply to his first article in the Philadelphia 
Times; and I will take occasion here to say, that I did not suspect him of 
having employed another to write the two articles then published over his own 
name. 

It was very apparent to me, however, when I read the first article in the 
Times, professing to be from him, that the diction was not his, and that he 
had manifestly been curbed in the expression of his comments on General 
Lee’s character as a commander, and I accordingly said in my reply that the 
article was evidently not written by him. I mentioned this fact, not because 
I thought the article, though exhibiting some improvement on his style, con- 
tained any better logic than his own productions had shown, but to prevent 
the lucubrations of a mere newspaper writer from being taken for the criti- 
cisms of a soldier of, at least, some experience. 

In the last paper on ‘‘ The Mistakes of Gettysburg,” published in the Phil- 
adelphia Times of the 23d of February, General Longstreet 1s made to say : 

“One of the chief elements of this tom-tom warfare is found in the fact 
that, owing to wounds received in the honorable service of my country, which 
have virtually paralyzed my right arm, and made it impossible for me to 
write save under pain and constraint, I have been compelled, in the prepara- 
tion of my articles, to accept the service of a professional writer generously 
tendered me by the editor‘of the Times. Upon such trifling casuals as this do 


my enemies propose to build their histories and amend mine. The attempt is 
at once pitiful and disgraceful.” 


I cannot but believe that this passage, in thought as well as diction, is 
wholly the production of the ‘ professional writer’ for the Times. I cannot 
believe that General Longstreet has yet arrived at such a stage as to be the 
prompter of so unmanly an appeal. He knows very well that there are a 
number of officers and men who entirely lost their right arms in the war, and 
are yet able to write with great facility ; and it is hardly to be presumed that 
he suggested that appeal of the ‘old soldier’’ for sympathy. My suggestion 
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had no reference to the mere mechanical task of writing, or the employment 
of another as his amanuensis, for if he had but done the latter he would only 
have followed the example of many very able writers, and among them Homer 
and Milton, whose blindness rendered it necessary for them to use the services 
of others in transferring the grandest productions of their brains to paper. 
So if General Longstreet had merely employed another to commit to paper 
his own ideas, or to correct and render more perspicuous their expression, there 
would have been no impropriety in that. The objection is that the views, 
speculations, and criticisms of a professional newspaper writer, without mili- 
tary experience, should be palmed on the public as historical matter, to solve 
the disputed points as to the battle of Gettysburg. The fact is, that it would 
be better for General Longstreet if he would get some competent person to do 
his thinking as well as his writing. He would then avoid the difficulties into 
which he has been floundering, deeper and deeper, not only with his own pro- 
ductions, but through the instrumentality of those written for him by his 
friend, the professional writer for the Times. 

Though professing to be on ‘‘The Mistakes of Gettysburg,” one of the prime 
objects of the last article in the Times seems to have been toclaim for General 
Longstreet the principal credit for the victory gained at the second battle of 
Manassas, at the expense of both General Lee and General Jackson. The 
pretence for advancing this new claim is found in the following passage: 

“At this late date the official relations of General Lee and myself are 
brought in question. He is credited with having used uncomely remarks con- 
cerning me, in the presence of a number of subordinate officers, just on the 


eve of battle. It is hardly possible that any one acquainted with General 
Lee’s exalted character will accept such statements as true.”’ 


It is evident that allusion is here made to the language used by General Lee, 
as given by me, in the conference had with Generals Ewell, Rodes, and myself, 
after the close of the first day’s fight, when he said: ‘‘ Longstreet is a very 
good fighter when he gets in position and gets everything ready, but he is so 
slow.’”’ It will be seen, from a letter given by General Fitz Lee, in his article 
in the April number of the Papers, from a distinguished gentleman to him- 
self, that General Lee made a similar remark to that gentleman after the war; 
and, if the fact was that General Longstreet was slow in his movements, there 
could be no possible impropriety in mentioning it under the circumstances 
attending General Lee’s remark. It is a little curious, though, that while 
General Lee’s exalted character is cited as being inconsistent with such 4 
remark, General Longstreet himself wrote a letter to the editor of the Times, 
of which the latter gives the substance, as follows: 

‘‘The letter from General Longstreet, which accompanies these extracts, 
dwells particularly upon a point which he wishes to have his readers under- 
stand as the justification of his present narrative. It is that while General 
Lee on the battle-field assumed all the responsibility for the result, he after- 
wards published a report that differs from the report he made at the time 
while under that generous spirit. General Longstreet and other officers made 


their official reports upon the battle shortly after its occurrence, and while 
they were impressed with General Lee’s noble assumption of all the blame; 
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but General Lee having since written a detailed and somewhat critical account 
of the battle—and the account from which General Longstreet’s critics get all 
their points against him—Longstreet feels justified in discussing the battle on 
its merits.”’ 


It seenis, then, that General Longstreet’s appreciation of General Lee’s 
exalted character did not prevent him from making the false charge, that 
General Lee had, when time enough had elapsed for the generous feelings, 
which prompted him on the field to assume all the responsibility, to subside, 
written a report differing from his first report, and from the facts of the case, 
after General Longstreet and other officers had been entrapped into making 
the reports which they sent in. For that is the real purport of the charge 
against General Lee, as the editor of the Times gives it, and it is very proba- 
ble that the letter itself, which is withheld, made it in more emphatic lan- 
guage. 

If there was any doubt before of a fact well known to the whole army, that 
General Longstreet was very slow in his movements on all occasions, he has 
now furnished very conclusive evidence of its truth, in his narrative of inci- 
dents connected with the second battle of Manassas. He says: 

‘¢ When the head of my column reached that field it was about 12 o’clock 


on the 29th. As we approached the field we heard sounds of a heavy battle, 
which proved to be General Jackson very heavily engaged with the enemy.”’ 


As soon as his troops were deployed into line, General Lee wanted him to 
open the attack, but Longstreet insisted on taking time to make a reconnois- 
sance, which was delayed for a time by a report of an advance on his right, 
and the reconnoissance was not made until about nightfall. This is according 
to his own showing, and in the meantime General Jackson’s command had 
sustained and repulsed seven different attacks in heavy force during the after- 
noon. So little evidence had General Longstreet given to the enemy of the 
presence of his command on the field, that General Fitz John Porter, of the. 
Federal army, was afterwards court-martialed and cashiered for failing to carry 
out an order sent to him by Pope, at half-past four o’clock of that very after- 
noon, to attack Jackson’s right flank—the very one on which Longstreet was. 
It was not until after sunset that any part of Longstreet’s command became 
engaged, when there was a conflict between Hood’s division and King’s divi- 
sion of McDowell’s corps, which was moving along the Warrenton Pike to 
cut off Jackson’s troops, erroneously supposed to be retreating. On the next 
day, though there was skirmishing and fighting in Jackson’s front all day, 
General Longstreet was not ready to go into action until after 3 P.M. What 
caused this delay he does not pretend to explain, but gives his operations on 
that day as follows: 

“The next day the Federals advanced against General Jackson in very heavy 
force. They soon made the battle so severe for him that he was obliged to call 
for reinforcements. At about 8 P. M., while the battle was raging fiercely, I 
was riding to my front when I received a note from Generals Hood and Evans, 


asking me to ride to a part of the field where they were standing. I changed 
my course and hurried to the point indicated. I found them standing upon a 
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high piece of ground, from which they had full view of the battle being made 
against Jackson. We could see the solid masses of the Federals forming for a 
charge against Jackson’s weakening lines. They were gathered in immense 
force, and it seemed impossible that Jackson’s thin lines could withstand the 
onset. The Federals moved forward steadily, surging on in solid blocks, headed 
directly for Jackson’s lines. Just then a courier arrived in great haste with 
orders from General Lee for me to hurry to the assistance of Jackson. It was 
in the very crisis of the battle. I had very serious doubts about being able to 
reach General Jackson in time to be of any service to him. I had no doubt, 
however, that I could impede or paralyze the immense mass of men that was 
pressing steadily to his overthrow. We were standing on the flank of the 
advancing columns. They swept on at right angles to our line of vision. 
They were within easy artillery range, and I felt certain that a heavy enfila- 
ding fire poured unexpectedly into their charging column would disconcert 
and check it. Instead of moving to reinforce Jackson, therefore, I sent dis- 
patches for batteries to hurry to where I was. In an exceedingly short time 
Captain Wiley’s six-gun batteries came dashing up at full gallop, the horses 
covered with foam, and the men urging them forward. They were wheeled 
into position and directed against the moving flank of the enemy. The range 
was fair, and as the six guns flashed the heavy shot went ploughing through 
the solid flank of the Federals, doing terrible damage. 

‘¢ The result was as anticipated. The line faltered for an instant, started again, 
hesitated, reformed and pressed forward, and then as a rear broadside was 
poured into them, broke ranks and retired, slowly, sullenly and doggedly. 
General Jackson did not pursue, and the Federals halted after moving back a 
short distance, and arranged to reform their ranks and renew the charge. As 
soon as they started, however, they were obliged to face against General Jack- 
son. This exposed them, of course, to our enfilading fire. We now had seve- 
ral batteries in position, and as soon as the lines had taken shape and started 
on their second assault we poured a perfect hail of balls into their flanks and 
scattered them again. Although discomfited they were not broken, but 
retired with their slow, angry, sullen step. When they had gone beyond the 
fair range of our batteries they halted and tried to form again for the third 
assault. I now determined to end the matter, feeling that I had an easy vic- 
tory in my grasp. I therefore ordered every battery to be in readiness, and 
drew my men up for a charge, designing to throw them into the broken ranks 
_of the enemy as soon as my artillery had dispersed them. The Federals 
moved forward once more. When they were fairly in range every gun was 
opened upon them, and before they had recovered from the stunning effect, I 
sprung every man that I had to the charge, and swept down upon them like 
an avalanche. The effect wassimply magical. The enemy broke all to pieces. 
I pushed my men forward in a pell-mell pursuit, hoping to reach the main 
Federal lines at the same time with their retreating forces. We succeeded in 
this and drove the enemy back, pursuing them until fully 10 o’clock at night. 
In the meanwhile I received a note from General Lee. He had heard my 
guns, and at once supposed I had thought it best to relieve Jackson in a dif- 
ferent manner from that indidicated by his orders. He therefore wrote me that 
if I had ‘found anything better than reinforcing Jackson, to pursue it.’ I 
mention this incident simply to show the official relations that existed between 
General Lee and myself.”’ 


According to this account the whole credit for that battle was due to General 
Longstreet, and General Lee had very little to do with it. General Jackson 
merely withstood the enemy’s attacks, while Longstreet’ was getting ready ; 
and the question comes in here very naturally: What would have been the 
result, if Jackson and his men had not been of the stuff to withstand the 
shock of more than three times their numbers, for the long hours it took 
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Longstreet to get ready? It must be borne in mind that General Lee wanted 
to make the attack on the enemy the day before, according to Longstreet’s 
own statement, and wanted him to begin it, but he demurred and asked per- 
mission to take time to reconnoitre. It was twenty-seven hours after his 
arrival on the field before he was ready to begin, and if the troops of McClel- 
lan, the junction of which with Pope’s army Jackson’s movement had been 
intended to prevent, had been hurried to the front, what a different result 
might have taken place! 

Is it to be credited that, when General Lee was anxious for Longstreet to 
begin the attack as soon as his troops arrived on the 29th, he said nothing to 
him, nor gave him any orders on the 30th, until, as Longstreet says, after 3 
P. M. a courier arrived in great haste with orders from General Lee for him 
to hurry to the assistance of Jackson; and that the only other part General 
Lee took in the battle that ensued, was to write him a note saying that if he 
had ‘found anything better than reinforcing Jackson, to pursue it’’? Let us 
see what General Longstreet says in his official report, intended for General 
Lee’s own eye. In that report, after describing his riding to the front,.and 
his determination to direct an artillery fire on the attacking column, he says: 

“Two batteries were ordered for the purpose, and one placed in position 
immediately and opened. Just as this fire began, I received a message from 
the Commanding General, informing me of General Jackson’s condition and 
his wants. As it was evident that the attack against General Jackson could 
not be continued ten minutes under the fire of these batteries, I made no 
movement with my troops. Before the second battery could be placed in 
position, the enemy began to retire, and in less than ten minutes the ranks 
were broken, and that portion of his army put to flight. <A fair opportunity 
was offered me, and the intended diversion was changed into an attack. My 
whole line was rushed forward at a charge. The troops sprang to their work, 
and moved forward with all the steadiness and firmness that characterize war- 
worn veterans. The batteries, continuing their play upon the confused masses, 
completed the work of this portion of the enemy’s line, and my attack was, 
therefore, made against the forces in my front. The order for the advance 
had scarcely been given, when I received a message from the Commanding 
General, anticipating some such emergency, and ordering the move which was 
then going on, at the same time offering me Major-General Anderson’s divi- 
sion. The Commanding General soon joined me, and, a few minutes after, 
Major-General Anderson arrived with his division. The attack was led by 
Hood’s brigades, closely supported by Evan-:. These were rapidly reinforced 
by Anderson’s division from the rear, Kemper’s three brigades and D. R. 
Jones’ division from the right, and Wilcox’s brigade from the left. The 
brigades of Brigadier-Generals Featherston and Prior became detached, and 
operated with a portion of General Jackson’s command. The attacking col- 
umns moved steadily forward, driving the enemy from his different positions 
as rapidly as he took them.” 


The claims here made are exorbitant enough in all conscience, but there is a 
little room left for a suspicion that Jackson’s men had something to do with 
the repulse of the enemy from their front, and that it was not all the work of 
Longstreet’s two batteries, and that they also took some part in the pursuit of 
the enemy. The relations which General Lee is made to bear to Longstreet’s 
operations and the battle, are very different from those indicated in the extract 
from the article in the Times. 
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General Lee’s report puts quite a different face on the whole proceeding, 
and his account is as follows: 

‘About 3 P. M., the enemy having massed his troops-in front of General 
Jackson, advanced against his position in strong force. His front line pushed 
forward until engaged at close quarters by Jackson’s troops, when its progress 
was checked, and a fierce and bloody struggle ensued. A second and third 
line, of great strength, moved up to support the first, but, in doing so, came 
within easy range of a position a little in advance of Longstreet’s left. He 
immediately ordered up two batteries, and two others being thrown forward 
about the same time by Colonel S. D. Lee, under their well-directed fire the 
supporting lines were broken and fell back in confusion. Their repeated 
efforts to rally were unavailing, and Jackson’s troops, being thus relieved 
from the pressure of overwhelming numbers, began to press steadily forward, 
driving the enemy before them. He retreated in confusion, suffering severely 
from our artillery, which advanced as he retired. General Longstreet, antici- 
pating the order for a general advance, now threw his whole command against 
the Federal centre and left. Hood’s two brigades, followed by Evans, led the 
attack. R.H. Anderson’s division came gallantly to the support of Hood, 
while the three brigades of Wilcox moved forward on his left, and those of 
Kemper on his right. D. R. Jones advanced on the extreme right, and the 
whole line swept steadily on, driving the enemy, with great carnage, from 
each successive position, until 10 P. M., when darkness put an end to the 
battle and the pursuit.”’ 


It was not all Longstreet’s battle then, and Jackson and his men had some- 
thing to do with it. That Longstreet’s troops, when once turned loose, fought 
with all the dash and gallantry possible, no one will pretend to deny; but it 
seemed an almost interminable period before they were brought into action, 
and often was uttered the anxious enquiry, by those who for four days had 
been confronting and fighting Pope’s accumulating columns, ‘ Will Longstreet 
never begin’’? Is it to be wondered that General Lee had come to the con- 
clusion that Longstreet was very slow, however well he fought when once in 
action? 

It is to be observed that General Longstreet, in his account of this battle in 
the article in the Times, says that ‘‘General Jackson did not pursue,’’ while 
General Lee says: ‘‘ Their repeated efforts to rally were unavailing, and Jacke 
son’s troops, being thus relieved from the pressure of overwhelming numbers, 
began to press steadily forward, driving the enemy before them.’’ The infer- 
ence to be gathered from Longstreet’s statement is that Jackson took no 
further part in the battle after the troops were repulsed from his front, but he 
(Longstreet) won the victory. The fact is that General Longstreet always 
proved himself incapable of doing justice to the troops of others who fought 
in conjunction with his own. To show how different it was with a truly great 
soldier, who could afford to accord to his comrades their due share of the 
glory won in battle, the following extract is given from General Jackson’s 
report in regard to the same battle. He says: 

‘“‘ After some desultory skirmishing and heavy cannonading during the day, 
the Federal infantry, about 4 o’clock in the evening, moved from under cover 
of the wood and advanced in several lines, first engaging the right, but soon 


extending its attack to the centre and left. In a few moments our line was 
engaged in a fierce and sanguinary struggle with the enemy. As one line was 
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repulsed, another took its place and pressed forward as if determined, by force 
of numbers and fury of assault, to drive us from our positions. So impetuous 
and well-sustained were these onsets as to induce me to send to the Command- 
ing General for reinforcements; but the timely and gallant advance of General 
Longstreet, on the right, relieved my troops from the pressure of overwhelm- 
ing numbers and gave to those brave men the chances of a more equal conflict. 
As Longstreet pressed upon the right, the Federal advance was checked, and 
soon a general advance of my whole line was ordered. Eagerly and fiercely 
did each brigade press forward, exhibiting in parts of the field scenes of close 
encounter and murderous strife not witnessed often in the turmoil of battle. 
_The Federals gave way before our troops, fell back in disorder, and fled pre- 
cipitately, leaving their dead and wounded on the field. During their retreat 
the artillery opened with destructive power upon the fugitive masses. The 
infantry followed until darkness put an end to the pursuit.”’ 


After giving his statement of the operations at Second Manassas, to show 
the official relations between General Lee and himself, General Longstreet 
gives two letters, one from Colonel Taylor and the other from General Lee, to 
show the kindly personal relations that existed between himself and General 
Lee and his staff, a matter which no one will pretend to controvert, but which 
all will say ought to have prevented General Longstreet’s insidious efforts to 
undermine the military fame of one who had been so kind, so indulgent, so 
magnanimous to him under all circumstances. 

It may be observed here, that, while General Longstreet has given a letter 
from General Lee to him, written since the war, to show their kindly personal 
relations, he has never yet given the full text of that letter of January, 1864, 
from which the brief extract before alluded to was taken, though the extract 
is repeated in the first article in the Times. 

Referring to the points made in the last-named article, General Longstreet 
says in the second article: 

“These points I supported with the most particular proof. Not a single 
one of them has been controverted. The truth of a single fact, or the correct- 


ness of a single opinion laid down in that article, has nct been disproved. 
Very few of them have been questioned—none of them overthrown.” 


If it be true that very few of his facts and opinions have been questioned, 
and none of them overthrown, then why the necessity for another article to 
sustain them, and whence the cause of all this complaint of attacks on 
himself ? ‘ 

If he has sustained by proof a solitary fact or opinion that has been in dis- 
pute, I am not aware of it. Take, for instance, the question as to the order 
for the attack on the second day of the battle. Besides his own declaration, 
he has adduced the letters-of four gentlemen as his proof on that question. 
Three of these gentlemen know nothing of an order to attack at sunrise, or at 
any particular time, but one of them, in a part of his letter which was sup- 
pressed, says he was of the impression, from certain circumstances, that an 
order was given for an attack at as early an hour as practicable on the second; 
and the fourth says he knows of no order to attack at sunrise, and does not 
think such an order was given, for reasons which he states, and which I have 
shown to be entirely unsatisfactory. This is his whole proof on the question 
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as to the order. On the other side, we have General Pendleton’s statement 
that General Lee told him, on the night of the first, that he had given the 
order for Longstreet to attack at sunrise next morning. General Lee also said 
to the gentleman referred to by General Fitz Lee, “that the battle would 
have been gained if General Longstreet had obeyed the orders given him, and 
had made the attack early instead of late.”” General Hood says that Long.- 
street said to him on the morning of the second: ‘‘The General is a little 
nervous this morning; he wishes me to attack; I do not wish to do so without 
Pickett. I never like to go into battle with one boot off.’ Hood got up 
before sunrise, and he gives several circumstances tending to show that General 
Lee was anxious to make the attack at once. General Longstreet, in his first 
article, has stated that General Lee, at 5 P. M. of the 1st, announced his 
purpose of attacking the enemy the next day, that he persisted in that purpose 
late at night against his own repeated remonstrances, and that he reiterated it 
at daylight next morning. All the presumptions from these statements and 
circumstances are in favor of the correctness of General Pendleton’s state- 
ment, and when connected with General Lee’s declaration to Ewell, Rodes, 
and myself, at the close of the first, it becomes absurd for General Longstreet 
to say that he has sustained all his facts and opinions by the most particular 
proofs. It is very evident, beyond all reasonable doubt, that General Lee 
indicated to him the desire for him to attack at a very early hour on the 2d. 
It is possible, and in fact probable, that no peremptory order was given to 
make the attack at any specified time, but the purpose must have been indi- 
cated in a manner that should have had the force and effect of a peremptory 
order with one whose duty it was to second promptly and cordially all the 
Commanding General’s plans. 

It is beyond all dispute that General Longstreet thwarted General Lee’s 
purpose of attacking the enemy at as early an hour as practicable, by his 
reluctance and procrastination. 

When he asserts that his troops fought on the 2d with heroic courage and 
devotion, all Confederates will admit the fact; and even when he asserts that 
they ‘did the best three-hours’ fighting ever done by any troops in any field,” 
the claim will be allowed to pass without challenge, that much being conceded 
to the admissable pride of a commander in his troops; but when he asserts that 
his troops ‘‘ virtually charged against the whole Federal army,’’ the idea at 
once suggests itself, that, if those troops, who came so near success under such 
circumstances, had had a leader competent to the occasion, and had been led 
to battle in the early morning or at any time in the forenoon, when all of the 
Federal army had not arrived and the bulk of it that was up was massed on 
its right, in front of our left, victory must inevitably have ensued. We can 
but lament that the hervic courage and dash of such troops were rendered 
powerless by the tardiness of their leader, and that when they were given 
occasion for the display of their prowess, it was but to be sacrificed to his 
incompetency. It is pitiable to think that Hood’s gallant men were doomed 
to slaughter in a desperate struggle for the heights of Round Top, against 
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troops that had been on the extreme right of the Federal army until 2 o’clock 
P. M., about which time they were ordered to the left, and who were barely 
able to reach the Round Top in time to save it from the assaulting column. 
Had the movement begun even two hours sooner, that point, which Meade 
says was the key-point to his whole position, and the possession of which by 
us would have prevented him from holding any of the ground, would have 
fallen into the possession of Hood’s men with little or no contest; for Sykes’ 
troops, that saved that point from capture, had not then started from the 
enemy’s right. Even the muses, which it is presumed General Longstreet 
did not cite, could not have speeded them enough to secure their arrival at 
the Round Top in time, if the assault on it had begun when they were two or 
three miles away. 

The attempt to show that the same result that did happen would have fol- 
lowed an attack at sunrise or at any other hour in the forenoon, is an utter 
failure. It is sought to sustain it by the testimony of Federal officers, by 
detaching scraps of their testimony from the context, in order to give them a 
different meaning from that intended by the parties testifying. Here is what 
is said on that head in the article: 


‘‘ Let us briefly review the situation on the morning of the 2d. During the 
night of the 1st General Sickles rested with the Third corps upon the ground 
lying between General Hancock’s left and Round Top, General Geary’s divi- 
sion of the Twelfth corps occupying part of the same line. General Meade 
had given General Sickles orders to occupy Round Top if it were practicable; 
and in reply to his question as to what sort of position it was, General Sickles 
had answered, ‘There is no position there.’ At the first signs of activity in 
our ranks on the 2d, General Sickles became apprehensive that we were about 
to attack him, and so reported to General Meade. As our move progressed 
his apprehensions were confirmed, and being uneasy at the position in which 
his troops had been left, and certain that he was about to receive battle, he 
determined to seize the vantage ground in front of the peach orchard. With- 
out awaiting for orders, he pushed forward and took the position desired. 
Meanwhile the reports made to General Meade drew his attention to our part 
of the field, and finally he rode out just in time to see the battle open. It will 
be seen, therefore, that General Sickles’ move, and all the movements of the 
Federal left, were simply sequents of mine. They would have followed my 
movements inevitably, no matter when they had been made. Had the attack 
been made earlier, or later, we should have seen the Federals move just as 
they did, and with the same resulis—except that if I haa attacked earlier I 
should have had Geary’s division of the Twelfth corps in my immediate front 
in addition to the Third corps. This would certainly have been the effect of 
‘a sunrise attack.’”’ 


In his testimony, General Sickles says: 


‘“‘ At a very early hour on Thursday morning I received a notification that 
General Meade’s headquarters had been established at Gettysburg, and I was 
directed by him to relieve a division of the Twelfth corps, (General Geary’s 
division, I think,) which was massed a little to my left, and which had taken 

osition there during the night, I did so, reporting, however, to General 
eade that that division was not in position, but was merely massed in my 

vicinity; the tenor of his order seemed to indicate a supposition on his part 

that the division was in position. * * * * * * * 

“‘ Not having received any orders in reference to my position, and observing 
from the enemy’s movements on the left, what I thought to be conclusive 
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indications of a design on their part to attack there, and that seeming to be 
our most assailable point, I went in person to headquarters and reported the 
facts and circumstances which led me to believe that an attack would be made 
there, and asked for orders. I did not receive any orders, and I found that 
my impression as to the intention of the enemy to attack in that direction was 
not concurred in at headquarters; and I was satisfied, from information which 
I received, that it was intended to retreat from Gettysburg. I asked General 
Meade to go over the ground on the left and examine it. He said his arrange- 
ments did not permit him to do that.”’ 


Geary’s division was removed very early in the morning, and Sickles’ corps 
remained on that flank, alone, until late in the afternoon. It was in the morn- 
ing that he reported to Meade his apprehension of an attack on that flank, as 
shown by Meade’s testimony, and yet no arrangements were made for trans- 
ferring troops to meet such an attack, and Sickles did not go into position 
until near 4 0’clock. In fact Meade had been projecting an attack from his 
right flank on our left until the afternoon, when it was reported impracticable, 
He then ordered the Fifth corps (Sykes’) over to the left about 2 o’clock P. M. 
In his testimony he says: 

‘“‘A bout half-past three o’clock in the afternoon—it having been reported to 
me about two o’clock that the Sixth corps had arrived—I proceeded from 
headquarters, which were about the centre of the line and in rear of the ceme- 
tery, to the extreme left, in order to see as to the posting of the Fifth corps, 
and also to inspect the position of the Third corps, about which I was in 
doubt. * * * * When I arrived on the ground, which I did a few 
minutes before four o’clock in the afternoon, I found General Sickles had 


taken a position very much in advance of what it had been my intention that 
he should take.”’ 


General Warren, after saying he had reconnoitred in front of their right 
and advised against an attack there, adds: 
‘Soon afterwards I rode out with General Meade to examine the left of our 


line, where General Sickles was. His troops could hardly be said to be in 
position.”’ 


He then says that he went to Round Top, by Meade’s direction, and from 
there sent word to Meade that that point would have to be occupied very 
strongly. Meade then ordered a division of Sykes’ corps, which was coming 
up, to the position, and Warren says : 


‘“‘ The troops under General Sykes arrived barely in time to save Round Top 
hill, and they had a very desperate fight to hold it.”’ 


The assumption, under these circumstances, that, ‘‘had the attack been made 
earlier or later, we should have seen the Federals move just as they did, and 
with the same results,” argues a degree of obtuseness on the part of the writer 
of the above passage, or of reliance upon the credulity of his readers, 
which is marvellous. The idea is, that, if Longstreet’s columns had gone to 
the attack at sunrise, or at any time in the morning, when Meade apprehended 
no attack in that quarter, and Round Top was not occupied and he knew 
nothing of the character of the ground, he would have been able to make pre- 
cisely the same dispositions before the enemy was reached by Longstreet’s 
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columns that he was enabled to make in the afternoon, after he had gone to 
that flank, and Sykes had had two hours for his movement from the right to 
the left, before Longstreet’s advance began; and it is wholly untenable. It is 
very apparent that General Longstreet has not the remotest conception of the 
importance of celerity in preparing for and conducting an attack. According 
to his own admission, he received at 11 o’clock in the forenoon the positive 
order to make the attack, and yet it took him until 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
to get ready for that attack. Imagine Stonewall Jackson taking five hours 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position and get his own troops in position 
before beginning his advance, after making the circuit to get on Hooker’s 
right flank at Chancellorsville, thus giving the latter time to be informed of 
the movent and to prepare for receiving the projected blow, and what, can it 
be supposed, would have been the result? Is it not manifest that instead of 
the brilliant victory which crowned the career of that immortal hero, there 
would have been a disastrous repulse? 

General Longstreet’s repugnance to making the attack, and his foreboding 
of failure, were very potent causes of the want of success when the attack was 
made. It was his duty to have accepted the plans of the Commanding Gene- 
ral without question, and undertaken their execution at once, with the deter- 
mination to do all in his power to insure their success. That he did not doso, 
but presumed to question the wisdom of General Lee’s decision, and oppose to 
it his own judgment, is abundantly established by his own repeated declara- 
tions. He went into the fight, from the beginning, with the expectation of 
losing, and hence he losi. One who determines to achieve success at all 
hazards, has won half the battle, while he who goes to the performance of any 
undertaking with no hope of success is not likely to succeed under the most 
favorable circumstances. This is alike applicable to the case of the sluggard 
school-boy who thinks his task too heavy, and therefore will not try to learn 
his lesson, and that of the reluctant Corps Commander who goes to the per- 
formance of the duty assigned him with the belief that he is charged with a 
hopeless undertaking. 

General Longstreet’s complaint, now, that he was not promptly supported, 
and therefore failed, is a little singular, as he insists that there was no chance 
of success from the beginning. The uncertainty with which all his move- 
ments were attended, and his almost interminable delay, rendered it impossi- 
ble for any one to know when he was ready or had actually begun, and the 
complaint therefore comes from him with a very bad grace. He who is at 
fault is very generally apt to lay the blame on others for what is due to his 
own shortcomings. 

There is again in this second article an allusion to ‘‘our line of battle having 
been broken through the advice of General Early.”’ By this is meant the 
posting of two of my brigades in a position to protect our left flank, which 
was very much exposed before the arrival of Stuart’s cavalry. This has been 
fully explained heretofore, and the fact shown that these two brigades never 
constituted any part of our line; so that it was not broken by their being 
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assigned the position they occupied. If General Longstreet found it neces. 
sary to take two of his divisions, which were intended to support the attack- 
ing column on the 3d, in order to protect his right flank against two brigades 
of Pleasanton’s cavalry, it was certainly not unreasonable to take two brigades 
to protect a flank that was very much more exposed. This objection is really 
too insignificant to discuss. 

In the second article there is this passage : 

‘In my first article I declared that the invasion of Pennsylvania was a 


movement that General Lee and his council agreed should be defensive in 
tactics, while of course it was offensive in strategy.” 


I have italicized the words “his council’ to fix attention upon them, and 
the question very naturally arises: who constituted this ‘council’ that exer- 
cised or claimed to exercise powers co-equal with those of the Commanding 
General? Was General Lee really Commander-in-Chief, or was it a divided 
responsibility which he shared with a “council”? It is a novel proposition 
that there existed any such body or person. On turning to the first article, 
there will be found the following remarkable passage, a portion of which I 
have also italicized : 

“‘T recall these points simply because I desire to have it distinctly under- 
stood that, while I first suggested to General Lee the idea of an offensive cam- 
paign, I was never persuaded to yield my argument against the Gettysburg 
campaign, except with the understanding that we were not to deliver an offensive 
battle, but so to maneuvre that the enemy should be forced to attack us—or, to 
repeat, that our campaign should be one of offensive strategy but defensive 
tactics. Upon this understanding my assent was given, and General Lee, who 


had been kind enough to discuss the matter with me patiently, gave the order 
of march.” 


This passage bears very strong ‘‘corroborative and sympathetic relations” 
to the one taken from the second article, and it becomes very apparent that it 
was General Longstreet himself who was the self-constituted ‘‘council”’ of 
General Lee, and claimed the right to dictate and control the policy of the 
Gettysburg campaign. 

The impudence, arrogance, and presumptuous self-conceit which charac- 
terize both passages, are intolerable; and the only response that is necessary, 
is simply a reference to the story of that obtuse though useful animal, who, 
not content with the subordinate station assigned him, essayed to play the part 
of the monarch of the beasts, by wearing his skin, and succeeded tolerably 
well in palming himself, in his assumed character, upon the more foolish 
animals, but when he had the folly to open his mouth, betrayed himself by his 
voice. 

I will not again undertake to discuss the propriety of the attack on the 
third day of the battle of Gettysburg, but will merely say that the officer who 
was entrusted with the conduct of the attack from our right, and who failed 
to begin it at the designated time, but shifted the responsibility for the final 
order for his charge, that properly attached to himself, to the shoulders of a 
colonel of artillery, and then withheld two divisions intended and directed to 
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co-operate in the charge, has no right to complain that that charge was hope- 
less from the beginning. It was his own conduct that contributed to make it so. 

It is evidently assumed by the writer of both articles that there is some magic 
charm in the phrase “offensive in strategy but defensive in tactics,’’ which set- 
tles the whole question as to the propriety of the attack on Meade at Gettys- 
burg, and hence it is given with a ‘‘damnable iteration’’ that may serve to 
confuse and delude those unskilled in warfare, but when applied to the Penn- 
sylvania campaign, which was a campaign of invasion by the weaker against 
the stronger power, the phrase becomes the veriest nonsense. The only chance 
for success in such a campaign was, when the opportunity occurred, to strike 
blows on the enemy quick and fast, so that he should not have the opportunity 
of concentrating his superior forces to overwhelm his weaker assailant. 

That General Longstreet’s idea, ‘‘to throw ourselves between the enemy 
and Washington, select a strong position, and force the enemy to attack us,”’ 
was entirely impracticable, as well as unsustained by sound logic or wisdom, 
I hold to be fully demonstrable : 

Ist. Because General Lee, a consummate master of the art of war, to whom 
the proposition was submitted, so thought and decided. 

2nd. Because, to get between Meade’s army and Washington, we would have 
had to make a wide circuit, and Meade, having the inner and shorter line, 
would have been able to thwart the attempt, while our trains would have been 
exposed to destruction, during the movement, by the enemy’s cavalry and 
French’s force at Frederick, in the absence of our own cavalry. 

8rd. Because we were entirely dependent upon the enemy’s country for food 
and forage for our men, horses, and mules, and when it became necessary for 
our army to concentrate in the presence of the enemy, it became impossible 
to send out foraging parties to obtain sufficient supplies of provisions and 
forage. The consequence, therefore, must have been, if Meade had pursued 
what would have been his very obvious policy, to-wit: to assume a position 
sufficiently near us to render necessary the continued concentration of our 
army, that we would have been compelled to attack him after his army had 
been considerably reinforced and strengthened, to retreat for the purpose of 
getting supplies, or to be reduced to a state of starvation, and thus become an 
easy prey to the enemy. 

The idea that popular clamor, through the newspapers, would have com- 
pelled Meade to attack us at once, is absurd. It presupposes that he was 
wholly incompetent to the command of the large army under him, or that he 
was weak enough to yield to a senseless clamor in opposition to his own judg- 
ment. He would have had to wait but a very few days, if he had pursued 
his true policy, to vindicate its wisdom and put to shame the clamorers for 
immediate attack. French had 8,000 men at Frederick, with 4,000 more 
somewhere on the way between Harper’s Ferry and Washington; Pennsyl- 
vania had put into the field, under a call of President Lincoln for the emer- 
gency, 32,104 well-equipped militia; and New York had sent forward 18,971 
men, under the same call, as shown by the final report of the Provost-Marshal 
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General, page 58, (Documents 1865-’6). Other troops were on their way from 
North Carolina and the Virginia Peninsula. The greater part of all these 
troops, and probably a considerable portion of the troops still in the defenses 
of Washington, especially south of the Potomac, would have been added to 
Meade’s army, before he would have attacked us, and in the meantime troops 
would probably have been brought from the West, over the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, to cut off our retreat across the Potomac; and then, with our 
army weakened and demoralized by starvation, what would have been the 
result? If we had attempted a retreat on the eve of starvation, it would have 
been a disorderly one, and our army would have become thoroughly demoral- 
ized in the search for food to stay the cravings of hunger. The consequence 
would have been total and inevitable destruction, unless we began the retreat 
before the crisis arrived. Such considerations as these, doubtless, presented 
themselves to General Lee, but they seem never to have penetrated General 
Longstreet’s brain. 

He thinks Meade would certainly have attacked us at once, if we had 
awaited his attack, or, by abandoning his position, given us the moral effect 
of a victory, because, in a telegram to Halleck he said: 

“Tf not attacked and I can get any positive information of the enemy 
which will justify me in doing so, I will attack. If I find it hazardous to do 
so, and am satisfied that the enemy is endeavoring to move to my rear and 
interpose between me and Washington, I shall fall back on my supplies at 
Westminster.”’ 


Longstreet’s deduction from this is most illogical. All the inferences from 
his telegram are that Meade would not have attacked us in our then position, 
unless he could do so to great advantage, and the fact is that, after a recon- 
noissance, he abandoned the only project of attack which he formed, to-wit: 
from his right against our left flank. If we had abandoned our position after 
the success of the first day, the moral effect upon our own men would have 
been that of a defeat. If we had moved to Meade’s left to get between him 
and Washington, and he had made a corresponding movement to protect his 
supplies and his communications, it is impossible to conceive how that could 
have given us the moral effect of a victory. That he would not have followed 
us at once to attack us in any new position we may have taken to threaten his 
communications with Washington, is shown by his own declared purpose in 
this telegram. His policy, doubtless, would have been, after securing his 
depot and rendering his own supplies certain, to take and fortify some posi- 
tion near us, and then the results already indicated would, unquestionably, 
have ensued. 

There is no reason to suppose that Meade would have been more prompt to 
attack us in position on the heights of Gettysburg, if we had gained that 
position on the Ist, than he showed himself to attack us in the position on 
Seminary Ridge, with our left extended in a curve through Gettysburg. He 
did not attack us on the 4th in our then position on Seminary Ridge, after the 
disastrous repulse of the day before; nor did he dare attack us, afterwards, in 
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the vicinity of Hagerstown, when he had been reinforced by 8,000 men under 
French, and a considerable part of Couch’s force from Harrisonburg, besides 
having at hand (at Harper’s Ferry) a portion of the troops from North Caro- 
lina and the Peninsula, with all the prestige of victory in his favor, though 
General Lee had not been reinforced to the extent of a solitary man, unless 
the cavalry brigades of Robertson and Jones, which reached the vicinity of 
Gettysburg on the 3d, too late to participate in the battle, be counted as rein- 
forcements. 

These facts should satisfy General Longstreet and his adherents that Meade 
would not have been in a hurry to attack us, if we had awaited his attack on 
Seminary Ridge, or had moved past his left and assumed another position; 
and they should equally convince those who think the taking possession of 
the Gettysburg heights, on the afternoon of the Ist, would in itself have been 
a great advantage to us, that he would not have attacked us in that position. 
His whole subsequent career proved him to be an excessively cautious com- 
mander in all aggressive movements. ; 

The question which really presented itself to General Lee at Gettysburg 
was, whether heshould attack the enemy in that position, or retreat. Between 
these alternatives he had to choose, and, if he decided to attack, it was neces- 
sary to attack as promptly as possible. Whether or not he chose wisely as 
between those alternatives, is the proper question for discussion. 

Had General Longstreet been content to let that question be settled before 
the tribunal of history, on the facts as presented in General Lee’s report and 
other authentic forms, I know of no one who would have been disposed to 
assail his war record, or submit his own operations at Gettysburg to a crucial 
test. But when his overweening vanity and egotism caused him to enter the 
arena, as a contestant for the highest honors of that and all other campaigns 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, by depreciating its commander, his pre- 
tensions could not be allowed to pass unquestioned. But for his own folly, 
and his exorbitant demands for historic honors, there would have been a gen- 
eral disposition to remember to his credit his meritorious deeds, while the 
mantle of charity would have been allowed to fall upon his shortcomings. 

If he has now suffered in the controversy which he has provoked, he has 
but met the fate of all who, not content with receiving the credit justly due 
them, aspire to honors to which they are not entitled. 

In all that I have written in this controversy, my sole purpose has been to 
vindicate the fame of the great commander of the Army of Northern Virginia 


and the truth of history. P 
. A. EaRrty. 
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Decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee that the Confederacy was 
de jure as well as de facto—Opinion of Judge Turney. 


The following decision is worthy of a place in our records not 
only because of the importance of the principles involved, but 
also on account of the ability with which the learned jurist main- 
tains his positions. It will not detract from the value of the 
decision, in the eyes of any right-thinking man, if we add that 
Judge Turney was a skillful and gallant Confederate soldier, and 
was desperately wounded at Fredericksburg: 


The Bank of Tennessee vy. Wm. B. Cummings, Adm’r. 


Statement.—It appears of record that in the Autumn of 1861, Plumley, 
defendant’s intestate, petitioned the Branch Bank of Tennessee at Sparta to 
discount his note for $500,—alleging that he had contracted with the Nitre 
and Mining Bureau at Nashville ‘to make and furnish saltpetre to ‘‘The Con- 
federate States of America.”’ At that time, the Bank was discounting but 
little :—but, because of the purpose for which the loan was designed, it was 
allowed. The money was faithfully appropriated to the design for which it 
was granted ; and, by reason of the loan, Plumley was enabled to make and 
ship large quantities of saltpetre to Richmond and other points, which was 
used by the Confederate authorities in the manufacture of gunpowder.. Suit 
was instituted on the note, and the defence relied on was, that the money was 
loaned and borrowed with the intent of aiding the Confederate States in the 
war then flagrant with the United States. 


1. Governmental Law—The Confederate States of America—A Government 
de jure.—The Government of ‘‘The Confederate States of America’’ was 
organized and called into real active existence in the most solumn.and formal 
mode; and was an integral, independent government, complete in its several 
departments—was clothed with all the powers and discharged all the functions 
incident to a Sovereign State. In common with its constituent members, it 
had the power, and exercised it, of making laws for its own government and 
that of its citizens. 

2. Same.—Allegiance—juris et de jure.—Obedience to its authority in civil 
and local matters was not only a necessity, but a duty. Cited: Thorrington 
vy. Smith, 8 Wallace, 12-13; Vattel, 97. 

8, International Law.—Belligerent Rights.—Gunpowder.—The use of gun- 
powder is a belligerent right of primal importance:—the right to use carries 
with it the right to purchase or manufacture, and in the manufacture the right 
to the means requisite for its achievement. Case cited: Smith v. Brazleton, 1 
Heis., 46. 

4, State.—Right.—A State having a right may employ the means neces- 
sary for its perfection and enjoyment, and to this end may engage its citizens, 
or they may voluntarily contribute to it. 

5. Case at Bar.—In the present case the contract was freely and voluntarily 
entered into, and was, therefore, legal and binding. 


FROM WARREN. 


Appeal in error from the judgment of the Circuit Court, October term, 
1869. William P. Hickerson, J. 


W. E. B. Jones, Rowan & Wommack, for appellant; John H. Savage, for 
appellee. 
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Turney, J., delivered the opinion of the Court. 


The circuit judge charged the jury: “If the officers of the Bank had 
notice that the money was to be used by the defendant’s intestate in aid of the 
Southern Confederacy, as for the manufacture of one of the ingredients of 
gunpowder, and with a view and for the purpose of so aiding the Confederacy 
they advanced the money, then your verdict should be for the defendant.” 

This is error. In Thorrington v. Smith, 8 Wallace, 12-13, the Supreme 
Court of the United States say: ‘‘ We have already seen that the people of 
the insurgent States, under the Confederate Government, were in legal con- 
templation substantially in the same condition as inhabitants of districts of 
country occupied and controlled by an invading belligerent. The rules which 
would apply in the former case would apply in the latter; and, as in the 
former case, the people must be regarded as subjects of a foreign power; and 
contracts among them be interpreted and enforced with reference to the con- 
ditions imposed by the conqueror; sv in the latter case, the inhabitants must 
be regarded as under the authority of the insurgent beligerent power, actually 
established as the government of the country, and contracts made with them 
must be interpreted and enforced with reference to the condition of things 
created by the acts of the governing power.” 

Now, what was ‘‘the condition of things created by the acts of the governing 
power,” at the making of the notein suit? It was, the seceding States, inclu- 
ding the State of Tennessee, had by the solemn acts of their peoples in con- 
vention assembled, or by overwhelming majorities at the ballot box, with- 
drawn from the Union, and organized and called into real active existence an 
integral, independent Government,—under the jname of ‘‘The Confederate 
States of America,’’—complete in its several deepartments, clothed with all 
the powers, and discharging all the functions incident to a Sovereign State. 
Under its Constitution, which had been formally and enthusiastically adopted, 
without appreciable dissent, by a tremendous popular vote, the seceding States 
had reorganized their Governments,—elected their governors and legislators, 
and established their courts,—and had achieved every act necessary to the per- 
fection and successful administration of a civil government, and were main- 
taining its supremacy and asserting its authority by arms. 

The United States Government was unable to give to those within the 
Confederate States Government who adhered to the cause of the Union any 
assistance, hence they were compelled to look to the Confederate laws and 
authority for protection, and in return to yield submission and obedience to 
those laws and authority. 

Just so were the friends of secession within the loyal States compelled to 
yield obedience to the laws of the United States ;—the one was as much with- 
out relief as the other ;—and the one government was as unable to give assist- 
ance to its friends within the enemy’s lines as was the other. 

Vattel, p. 97, says: ‘‘The State is obliged to defend and preserve all its 
members, and the Prince owes the same assistance to his subjects. If, there- 
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fore, the State or Prince refuse or neglect to succor a body of people who are 
exposed to imminent danger, the latter being thus abandoned, become per- 
fectly free to provide for their own safety and preservation in whatever man- 
ner they find most convenient, without paying the least regard to those, who 
by abandoning them, have been the first to fail in their duty.” 

How could the people within the Confederate States provide for their safety 
and preservation except by obedience to and compliance with the laws. Every 
act wus measured and determined by laws in antagonism to those of the Uni- 
ted States, although in many instances the same language was employed and 
the same end intended for its people, as for those of the United States. Still 
they were adopted in antagonism, because adopted by States which had with- 
drawn from the Union and were at war with it. Their non-observance was 
remedied by themselves, and the United States were powerless to prevent or 
hinder,—leaving but one course to the citizen, i. e., submission to the powers 
that were. 

Trying the case by this rule, ‘‘ interpreting and enforcing the contract with 
reference to the condition of things created by the acts of the governing power,”’ 
it results that the Government of ‘‘ The Confederate States of America’’ and 
its constituent members had the power, and exercised it, of making laws for 
their own government and that of its citizens :—that the citizen had no escape 
from them :—that this contract was made freely and voluntarily, and was law- 
ful,—‘ interpreted with reference to the condition of things’? at the time of its 
creation; which ‘‘ made,’’ as Chief Justice Chase says in the opinion already 
quoted, ‘‘ obedience to its authority in civil and local matters, not only a necessity, 
but a duty.” 

It has been repeatedly held that the Government of the Confederate States 
was a government de facto, with belligerent rights. In Smith v. Brazleton, 1 
Heis., 46, Judge Nelson, a statesman and jurist, in whose opinion we see the 
hand of a master, said, ‘‘That although municipal rights of sovereignty 
remained in the United States during the late civil war, and could be reas- 
serted whenever and wherever the Government was successful in arms, yet while 
the war was pending and wherever the Government was unable to assert its 
authority, the belligerent rights of the parties to the war were precisely ‘the 
same, and neither could lawfully assert any belligerent right superior to or dif- 
ferent from the other.” 

It mustzbe conceded that it is a belligerent right of the first importance to 
use gunpowder; the right to use carries with it the right to procure by pur- 
chase or manufacture, and in the manufacture the right to all the means in 
reach for its accomplishment. Then if it was lawful for the State to do these 
things, by what rule is it unlawful for the citizen to contribute to the lawful 
act of his State? The State, as a State, cannot manufacture powder, but must 
do it through employees or persons,—individual constituents of the aggregate 
composing the State. 

A State having a right may employ all the means necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of that right, and it is a gross solecism to say that the State may lawfully 
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have a thing, but may not lawfully engage its citizens to create that thing, or 
that its citizens may not voluntarily do so. 

There is no conflict of opinion between this holding and the case of Puryear, 
adm’r, v. McGavock et als., manuscript opinion by Judge Deaderick, as the 
transaction in that case was in April, 1861, before action was taken by the 
State in the matter of separation. 

Reverse the judgment. 


Note.—The opinion above was delivered at Nashville, December term, 1872, 
and introduced here as conclusive of the numerous cases, still pending in the 
courts of the State, involving the principles it determines. It was recently 
reaffirmed, without a written opinion, in the case of The Union Bank of Ten- 
nessee v. Alexander Pattison, at Jackson, September term, 1876.—J. C. M. 





Steuart’s Brigade at the Battle of Gettyshurg.--A Narrative by Rev. 
Randolph H. McKim, D. D., late First Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp, 
Confederate Army. 


[Rev. J. Wu. Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Sir: The sketch which I send herewith has been prepared at 
the urgent request of several of the survivors of the Third brigade, (Sec- 
ond corps, A. N. V.,) who think that justice to the memory of the heroic 
men of that command who gave up their lives at Gettysburg demands a 
more extended notice than has yet appeared of the part borne by them 
on that bloody field. (Owing to the fact that on the 3d July I was occu- 
pied chiefly on the right of the line, my narrative relates principally to 
the deeds of the regiments on the right.) In preparing the narrative my 
memory has been assisted by pocket memoranda, made on the field, and 
by letters written immediately after the events related. This enables 
me to hope that in all substantial points this account may be relied on 
as accurate. 

It is proper to add that I was attached as aide-de-camp to the staff of 
the brigadier-general commanding the brigade, so that I had excellent 
opportunities of informing myself of its condition and its deeds. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ranpotpnh H. McKim. 

New York, March 4, 1878.] 


The Third brigade of Johnson’s division entered the battle of Gettys- 
burg very much jaded by the hard marching which fell to its lot the 
week previous. It formed part of an expeditionary force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery which was detached from the Second corps on the 
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24th June, under the command of Brigadier-General George H. Steuart, 
and ordered to Mercersburg and McConnellsburg. In the execution of 
the duty assigned it was required to perform some heavy marching, as 
the following itinerary record will show: 


Tuesday, June 23, 1863.—Broke camp near Sharpsburg, and passing 
through Hagerstown, halted 5 miles beyond at 3 o’clock. Distance, 17 
miles. 

Wednesday, June 24.—Moved at 44 A. M. At Greencastle filed to the 
left on the road to Mercersburg. Entered McConnellsburg about 9 P. M., 
after a march of 24 miles. 

Friday, June 26.—Marched from McConnellsburg to Chambersburg, 20 
miles, through a steady rain. The cavalry under Major Gilmore captured 
60 head of cattle, 40 horses, a few mules, and some militia. 

Saturday, June 27.—Column moved at 7} A. M., through Shippens- 
burg, to Springfield. Men much broken down, having marched 19 miles, 
many of them barefooted. 

Sunday, June 28.—After a short march of 6 or 7 miles made camp at 
2 P. M. about 5 miles south of Carlisle. Rejoined our division to-day. 

Monday, June 29.—About 9 A. M. received orders to march back to 
Chambersburg. Great surprise expressed. Marched 11 miles and camped 
1 mile south of Stowstown. 

Tuesday, June 30.—Column moved at 5 A. M. Passed through Ship- 
pensburg, to Greenvillage, where we took left road to Fayetteville. 

Wednesday, July 1.—Column moved at 7 A. M. Passed through Fay- 
etteville. On top of mountain heard rapid cannonading. Soon saw the 
smoke of the battle, and then of burning houses. Hurried to the front, 
but the battle was over. Distance from our camp on Monday to Gettys- 
burg, 35 miles. This was marched by the brigade on ‘Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. It may have been a greater distance; it was not less. Our camp 
on the night of the 30th must have been not far east or west of Green- 
wood. 


Thus it appears that the men of the Third brigade had marched, within 
the nine days preceding the battle, at’least 133, perhaps as much as 138 
miles. But, though weary and footsore, they moved forward with alac- 
rity"to take part in the great conflict which was already begun. In the 
first day’s action they were not engaged, the enemy having been driven 
from the field by A. P. Hill, Rodes, and Early before their arrival. The 
time of their arrival may be fixed by the circumstance which I distintly 
remember, viz: the arrival of General Lee upon the field, his survey of 
the enemy’s position on Cemetery Hill with his glass, and the dispatch 
of one of his staff immediately in the direction of the town. 

Passing over the scene of conflict, where the line of battle could be in 
some places distinctly traced by the ranks of dead Federal soldiers, they 
entered the town of Gettysburg a little before dusk. (The time of our 
entering the town I fix by the fact that I easily read a letter handed me 
by Major Douglass.) After considerable delay the brigade moved to the 
east and southeast of the town and halted for the night, the men lying 
down upon their arms in confident expectation of engaging the enemy 
with the morning light. 
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Greatly did officers and men marvel as morning, noon, and afternoon 
passed in inaction—on our part, not on the enemy’s, for, as we well knew, 
he was plying axe and pick and shovel in fortifying a position which was 
already sufficiently formidable.- Meanwhile one of our staff conducted 
religious services, first in the Tenth Virginia, then in the Second Mary- 
land regiment, the men gladly joining in the solemn exercises, which 
they knew would be for many of their number the last they should ever 
engage in on earth. At length, after the conclusion of that tremendous 
artillery duel which for two hours shook the earth, the infantry began to 
move. It was past 6 P. M. before our brigade was ordered forward— 
nearly twenty-four hours after we had yotten into position. We were to storm 
the eastern face of Culp’s Hill, a rough and rugged eminence on the 
southeast of the town, which formed the key to the enemy’s right-centre. 
Passing first through a small skirt of woods, we advanced rapidly in line 
of battle across a cornfield which lay between us and the base of the hill, 
the enemy opening upon us briskly as soon as we were unmasked. Rock 
creek, waist-deep in some places, was waded, and now the whole line, 
except the First North Carolina, held in reserve on our left flank, pressed 
up the steep acclivity through the darkness, and was soon hotly engaged 
with the enemy. After the conflict had been going on for some time, I 
ventured to urge the brigadier-general commanding to send forward the 
First North Carolina to reinforce their struggling comrades.* Receiving 
orders to that effect, I led the regiment up the hill, guided only by the 
flashes of the muskets, until I reached a position abreast of our line of 
fire on the right. In front a hundred yards or so I saw another line of 
fire, but owing to the thick foliage could not determine whether the mus- 
ket flashes were up or down the hill. Finding that bullets were whistling 
over our heads, I concluded the force in our front must be the enemy, 
and seeing, as I thought, an admirable chance of turning their flank, I 
urged Colonel Brown to move rapidly forward and fire. When we reached 
what I supposed the proper position, I shouted, “ Fire on them, boys; 
fire on them!” At that moment Major Parsley, the gallant officer in 
command of the Third North Carolina, rushed up and shouted, “ They 
are our own men.” Owing to the din of battle the command to fire had 
not been heard except by those nearest to me, and I believe no injury 
resulted from my mistake. I mention it only in order to assume the 
responsibility for the order. Soon after this the works} were gallantly 





* It was dark, and General Steuart detained one regiment in the field mentioned to pre- 
vent our flank being turned. The firing in the woods now became very rapid, and volley 
after volley echoed and re-echoed among the hills. I felt very anxious about our boys in 
front, and several times urged General Steuart to send the reserve regiment to the support 
of the remainder of the brigade.—Eztract from a letter written after the battle. 

+Let me tell you the character of their works. They were built of heavy logs, with earth 
piled against them to the thickness of five feet, and abattis in front.—Eztract from a letter. 
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charged and taken about 93 P. M., after a hard conflict of two hours, in 
which the Second Maryland and the Third North Carolina were the chief 
sufferers.* Among those who fell severely wounded was Colonel James 
R. Herbert, of the Second Maryland. - The losses in the two regiments 
named were heavy, but the men were eager to press on to the crest of the 
hill. This, owing to the darkness and the lateness of the hour, it was 
resolved not to do.t A Federal historian (B. J. Lossing, in his Pictorial 
History of the Civil War,) gives the following account of this night con- 
flict: “Johnson moved under cover of the woods and deepening twilight, 
and expected an easy conquest by which a way would be opened for the 
remainder of Ewell’s corps to the National rear; but he found a formi- 
dable antagonist in Greene’s brigade. The assault was made with great 
vigor, but for more than two hours Greene, assisted by a part of Wads- 
worth’s command, fought the assailants, strewing the wooded slope in 
front of the works with the Confederate dead and wounded, and holding 
his position firmly. Finally, his antagonist penetrated the works near 
Spangler’s Spring, from which the troops had been temporarily with- 
drawn.”—Vol. III, p. 691. This statement needs correction. There is 
no doubt of the fact that the works taken by Steuart’s brigade that night 
were occupied by Federal troops and that they poured a deadly fire into 
its ranks. After this fire had been kept up for two hours those troops 
were indeed “withdrawn”—but the orders came from the men of Steuart’s bri- 


gade, and they were delivered at the point of the bayonet.t 





*Bates (author of The History of the Baitle of Gettysburg) shows his ignorance of the 
real state of the conflict when he says “ the fast-coming darkness drew its curtains around the 
vulnerable parts everywhere spread out.” It was 9 or 914 P. M. before the works to which 
he refers were taken by our brigade—two hours after dark. 

+ Again and again did the rebels attack in front and flank ; but as often as they approached 
they were stricken down and disappeared.—Bates’ Gettysburg, page 139. This is one of his 
many misstatements. I say of my own knowledge that the only troops in position to assault 
this work on the flank were those of the Third brigade, and they made no attempt to take it 
until the next day. This is, unhappily, too true. An assault then would have promised 
success. 

{I find a similar statement in Swinton’s Army of the Potomac, page 355, in a pamphlet by 
Dr. Jacobs, and in an article by General Howard in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1876. I was 
at a loss to account for it until I observed that General Howard describes the vacated works 
as situated between McAllister’s Mill and Culp’s Hill. From these works part of the Twelfth 
corps had been withdrawn to reinforce Meade’s left. But these were not the works occupied by 
Steuart’s brigade, whose charge was made on Culp’s Hill itself, to the north of Spangler’s Spring. 
Bates says: ‘Passing over the abandoned breastworks further to the right, the enemy found 
nothing to oppose him, and pushed out through the woods in their rear over the stone fences 
that skirt the fields farther to the south, and had nearly gained the Baltimore pike. Indeed, 
the reserve artillery and ammunition, and the headquarters of General Slocum, the com- 
mander of the right wing of the army, were within musket-range of his farthest advance.” 
(Page 140.) This statement, if true at all, must have reference to the movements of troops 
on our left. Steuart’s men did not advance beyond those redoubtable works which, although 
vacant, belched forth flame and smoke and minnie balls, which were just as fatal as though 
they had been occupied by soldiers. Being dark, we cannot say we saw the men behind 
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It is sufficient answer to this statement of the Federal historian to 
quote the language of General Lee’s official report (Southern Historical 
Society Papers for July, 1876, page 42): ‘The troops of the former (John- 
son) moved steadily up the steep and rugged ascent under a heavy fire, 
driving the enemy into his entrenchments, part of which were carried 
by Steuart’s brigade, and a number of prisoner’s taken.” 

The position thus so hardly* won and at so dear a cost was one of great 
importance. It was within a few hundred yards of the Baltimore turn- 
pike, which I think it commanded. Its capture was a breach in the ene- 
my’s lines through which troops might have been poured and the strong 
positions of Cemetery Hill rendered untenable. General Howard says: 
“The ground was rough, and the woods so thick that their generals did 
not realize till morning what they had gained.” Dr. Jacobs says: “This 
might have proved disastrous to us had it not occurred at so late an hour.”’ 
And Swinton declares it was “a position which, if held by him, would enable 
him to take Meade’s entire line in reverse.t—Page 355. 

It is only in keeping with the haphazard character of the whole battle 
that the capture of a point of such strategic importance should not have 
been taken advantage of by the Confederates. It remains, however, no 
less a proud memory for the officers and men of the Third brigade, that 
their prowess gained for the Confederate general a position where ““Meade’s 
entire line might have been taken in reverse.” 

But if the Confederates did not realize what they had gained, the Fed- 
erals were fully aware what they had lost. Accordingly, they spent the 
night massing troops and artillery for an effort to regain their works, 
“During the night,” says Swinton (page 356), “a powerful artillery was 
accumulated against the point entered by the enemy.” Through the 
long hours of the night we heard the rumbling of their guns, and thought 
they were evacuating the hill. The first streak of daylight revealed our 
mistake. It was scarcely dawn (the writer of this had just lain down to 
sleep after a night in the saddle) when their artillery opened upon us, at 
a range of about 500 yards, a terrific and galling fire, to which we had no 


them, but we saw the musketry flashes and we felt the balls that came thick into our ranks, 
and some of the private soldiers who survive testify that when they leaped the works they 
saw dead and wounded Federal soldiers on the other side. 

* Bates himself, on another page (147), makes an admission fatal to his former assertion: 
“On the extreme Union right he had effected a lodgment [this, remember, General Lee 
says was done by Steuart’s brigade], and had pushed forward in dangerous proximity to the 
very vitals of the army; but . . . the night was sure to give opportunity for dispositions 
which would oust him rroM HIS ALREADY DFAR-BOUGHT ADVANTAGE.” How was it “dear-bought” 
if occupied without opposition? Verily, unoccupied breastworks must have been fatal spots 
in that battle. 

+ Bates is of the same opinion: “Had he known the advantage which was open to him, 
and all that we now know, he might, with the troops he had, have played havoe with the 
trains, and set the whole army in retreat; but he was ignorant of the prize which was within 
his grasp.”—Page 140. 
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means of replying, as our guns could not be dragged up that steep and 
rugged ascent.* Then, a little after sunrise, their infantry moved for- 
ward in heavy force to attack us. “The troops of the Twelfth corps,” 
says Swinton, “had returned from the left, and the divisions of Williams 
and Geary, aided by Shaler’s brigade, of the Sixth corps, entered upon a 
severe struggle to regain the lost position of the line.”+ They drove in 
our skirmishers, but could not dislodge us from the works we had cap- 
tured, although these were commanded in part by the works on the crest 
of the hill to our right, whence a galling fire was poured into our ranks, 
Next a strong effort was made to take us in flank, and I well remember 
that at one time our line resembled three sides of a pentagon, the left 
side being composed of some other brigade, centre and right composed 
of our own brigade, which thus occupied the most advanced position 
towards the crest of the hill.{ About this time, I think, word came to 
General Steuart that the men’s ammunition was almost exhausted. One 
of his staff immediately took three men and went on foot to the wagons, 
distant about a mile and a quarter, and brought up two boxes of car- 
tridges. ‘We emptied each box into a blanket and swung the blanket 
on a rail, and so carried it to the front.’ It was now, I think, about half- 
past nine, and ever since 4 o’clock the fire of the enemy had been almost 
continuous, at times tremendous.? Professor Jacobs says “the battle 
raged furiously, and was maintained with desperate obstinacy on both 
sides.” He goes on to speak of the “terrible slaughter” of our men. 
General Howard says: “I went over the ground five years after the bat- 





*“To one conversant with the ground, it is now apparent why the enemy did not reply. 
The creek, the forest, and the steep acclivities made it utterly impossible for him to move 
up his guns, and this circumstance contributed to the weakness of his position and the 
futility of his occupation of this part of theline. . . . . But, though he fought witha 
determined bravery well worthy the name of the old-time leader, yet he gained no ground 
and had sustained terrible losses.” 

+The enemy was evidently before us in immense numbers, and posted behind two lines 
of breastworks. To resist them we had but one division, which was subsequently strength- 
ened by the brigades of Smith and Daniel.—Eztract from a letter. 

t“The crest of the hill to the right was still more difficult of approach, and from it the 
enemy were able to enfilade our whole line. . . . The struggle for the hill now became 
more and more fierce. The enemy endeavored to drive us out of the works. They attacked 
us in front and in flank, and opened a terrific cannonading upon us from a battery posted 
about 500 yards off. . . . On the right and left flank, where our lines were almost per- 
pendicular to the front line, there were no breastworks, and the struggle was very fierce 
and bloody. Our men maintained their position, however, and received reinforcements.” 
The Third North Carolina was on the right, and suffered most heavily during this part of 
the battle, so that but a handfull were left to participate in the final charge. 

?“As the day wore on, the heat from the fire and smoke of battle, and the scorching of 
the July sun, became so intense as to be almost past endurance. Men were completely 
exhausted in the progress of the struggle, and had to be often relieved; but revived by 
fresh air and a little period of rest, again returned to the front.”—Bates, page 142. No such 
refreshing rest had our brave men. They were never relieved fora moment during all that 
seven-hours unintermitting fire of which General Kane speaks. 
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tle, and marks of the struggle were still to be observed—the moss on the 
rocks was discolored in hundreds of places where the bullets had struck ; 
the trees, as cut off, lopped down, or shivered, were still there; stumps 
and trees were perforated with holes where leaden balls had since been 
dug out, and remnants of the rough breastworks remained. I did not 
wonder that General Geary, who was in the thickest of this fight, thought 
the main battle of Gettysburg must have been fought there.’’*— Atlantic 
Monthly, July, 1876, page 66. 

But all the efforts of the enemy failed to dislodge us- Unassisted, the 
Third brigade held the position they had won the night before. Several 
writers speak of Johnson being heavily reinforced. It may be. But I 
feel sure that that far-advanced line of earthworks into which Steuart 
had driven his brigade like a wedge the night before was held by him 
‘alone through all those terrible hours on the morning of the 3d July. 
The reinforcements which came to Johnson must have been employed 
on the flanks or on some other portion of the line than that occupied by 
us.f 

Then came General Ewell’s order to assume the offensive and assail the 
crest of Culp’s Hill, on our right. My diary says that both General Steu- 
art and General Daniel, who now came up with his brigade to support 
the movement, strongly disapproved of making the assault. And well 
might they despair of success in the face of such difficulties. The works 
to be stormed ran almost at right angles to those we occupied.{ More- 
over, there was a double line of entrenchments, one above the other, and 
each filled with troops. In moving to the attack we were exposed to an 
enfilading fire from the woods on our left flank, besides the double line 





* Whitelaw Reid wrote as follows: “From 4 to5 there was heavy cannonading also from 
our batteries nearest the contested points. . . . Therebels made noreply. . . . The 
musketry crash continued with unparalleled tenacity and vehemence.”—Bates, page 142. 
Later in the morning he says: “The batteries hegan to open again on points along our outer 
line. They were evidently playing on what had been Slocum’s line of yesterday. The 
rebels then were still in our rifle-pits. Presently the battery on Slocum’s Hill . . opened 
too, aiming apparently in the same direction. Other batteries along the inner line. just to the 
left of the Baltimore pike [McAllister’s Hill], followed the ~ignal, and one after another 
opened up, till every little crest between Slocum’s headquarters and Cemetery Hill began 
belching its thunder. . . . Still no artillery response from the rebels.”— Page 143. 

+My memoranda says that Johnson was “subsequently” reinforced by the brigades of Smith 
and Daniel. Probably this was just before the last fatal charge. I remember the latter 
brigade coming up at that time. I did not see it before, and I did not see Smith’s brigade 
at all. Or both brigades may have been employed on the right and left flanks at an earlier 
hour. I would only state it as my conviction that the captured works were held by the men 
who captured them from 9 P. M., July 2d, to 10 A. M., July 3d, and by none others. During the 
last hour of their occupation (10 to 11) the right of the works was held by the brigade of 
General Daniel. 

{They were confident of their ability to sweep him away and take the whole Union line 
in reverse. Fortunately, Greene had caused his flank to be fortified by a very heavy work, 
which the make of the ground favored, extending some distance at right angles to his main 
line.—Bates’ Gettysburg, page 139. 
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of fire which we had to face in front, and a battery of artillery posted on 
a hill to our left rear opened upon us at short range.* What wonder, 
then, if Steuart was reluctant to lead his men into such a slaughter-pen, 
from which he saw there could be no issue but death and defeat! But 
though he remonstrated, he gallantly obeyed without delay the orders he 
received, giving the command, ‘‘Left-face,”’ and afterwards, ‘File right.” 
He made his men leap the breastworks and form in line of battle on the 
other side at right angles, nearly, to their previous position, galled all 
the time by a brisk fire from the enemy. Then drawing his sword, he 
gave the command, ‘Charge bayonets!” and moved forward on foot with 
his men into the jaws of death. On swept the gallant little brigade, the 
Third North Carolina on the right of the line, next the Second Maryland, 
then the three Virginia regiments, (Tenth, Twenty-third, and Thirty- 
seventh,) with the First North Carolina on the extreme left. Its ranks 
were sadly thinned and its energies greatly depleted by those six fearful 
hours of battle that morning; but its nerve and spirit were undimin- 
ished, Soon, however, the left and centre was checked and then repulsed, 
probably by the severe flank fire from the woods; and the small remnant 
of the Third North Carolina, with the stronger Second Maryland (I do 
not recall the banners of any other regiment), were far in advance of the 
rest of the line. On they pressed to within about twenty or thirty paces 
of the works—a small but gallant band of heroes daring to attempt what 
could not be done by flesh and blood.} 

The end soon came. We were beaten back to the line from which we 
had advanced with terrible loss in much confusion, but the enemy did 
not make a counter charge. By the strenuous efforts of the officers of 
the line and of the staff order was restored, and we reformed in the 
breastworks from which we had emerged, there to be again exposed to 
an artillery fire exceeding in violence that of the early morning. It 
remains only to say that, like Pickett’s men later in the day, this single 
brigade was hurled unsupported against the enemy’s works. Daniel’s 
brigade remained in the breastworks during and after the charge, and 


* Professor Jacobs seems to allude to this when he says: “In this work of death, a battery 
of artillery placed on a hill to the right of the Baltimore turnpike, and some distance south 
ot the Cemetery, was found to have performed a prominent part.”—Page 40. 

+Since writing the above I have met with the following account of this memorable charge 

in Bates’ book (page 144): “Suddenly the quiet was broken by a yell bursting from thousands 
of lungs, and the next instant their grey lines emerged in sight dashing madly on. 
They had scarcely come into easy musket-range when the men in blue along the line sprang 
to their feet and poured in a deliberate volley. The shock was terrible. The on-coming 
force was staggered, and for a moment sought shelter behind trees and rocks; but obedient 
to the voices of their officers, they struggled on, some of the most desperate coming within 
twenty paces of the Union front. ‘It cannot be denied,’ says Kane, ‘that they behaved cour- 
ageously.’ They did what the most resolute could do, but it was all in vain. . . . Broken 
and well-nigh annihilated, the survivors of the charge staggered back, leaving the ground 
strewn with their dead and desperately wounded.” 
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neither from that command nor from any other had we any support. Of 
course it is to be presumed that General Daniel acted in obedience to 
orders.* We remained in this breastwork after the charge about an hour 
before we finally abandoned the Federal entrenchments and retired to 
the foot of the hill. The Federal historians say we were driven from our 
position. Thus Swinton affirms that “it was carried by a charge of 
Geary’s division.” This statement I deny as an eye-witness and sharer 
in the conflict to the close, and as one of the staff who assisted in carry- 
ing out the order withdrawing the troops to the base of the hill. It was 
avery difficult thing to withdraw the fragments of a shattered brigade 
down a steep hill in the face of the enemy, and I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of our apprehensions of the result of such a movement. But it was 
done, not before a charge of the enemy, but in obedience to orders, and 
we were not pursued, nor were the works occupied by the Federals until 
we reached Rock creek, at the base of the hill. 

A few of our men on our left, rather than incur the danger of retiring 
down the hill under that very heavy fire, remained behind in the 
entrenchments and gave themselves up. The base of the hill reached, 
skirmishers were thrown out, and we remained on the west side of Rock 
creek till 11} P. M., when we retired silently and unmolested. I find 
the following record in my diary referring to the time when we retired 
to the foot of the hill: ‘‘ New troops were brought on, and fighting con- 
tinued until now (5 P. M).”’ This must refer to picket firing. 

It only remains that I give such statement of our losses as my mate- 
rials enable me to make. Unfortunately, I have returns only from three 





*“As soon as we were unmaskad a most terrific fire was opened upon us from three direc- 
tions. In front, on a rising ground heavily wooded, the enemy were posted in two lines 
behind breastworks, one above the other, so that both lines fired upon us at once. On the 
left was a piece of woods, from which the enemy’s sharpshooters opened a very galling fire, 
raking our whole line. This decided the failure of our attempt to storm their works, for 
the regiments on the left first halted (while the right of the line advanced), and then fell 
back. . . . Still we pressed on. General Steuart; Captain Williamson, and I were all on 
the right-centre, where was the Second Maryland and eight men of the Third North Caro- 
lina. Oh! it was a gallant band. We had our sabres drawn, and were cheering on the men, 
but there was little need of it. Their gallantry did not avail, and their noble blood was 
spilled in vain. . . . It was as if the sickle of Death had passed along the line and mown 
down the noblest and the bravest. Major Goldsborough fell (as we supposed), mortally 
wounded. That brave officer and noble gentleman, Captain Murray, fell dead. Friends 
dropped all around me, and lay writhing on the ground. . . . . It was more than men 
could endure, and reluctantly they commenced falling back. Then our task was to prevent 
a rout, for the brigade was terribly cut up and the men much demoralized. Behind some 
rocks we rallied the scattered regiments and made a stand. Finally we took our old posi- 
tion behind the breastworks, supported by Daniel’s brigade. Here we lay for about an hour 
under the most furious infantry and artillery fire I have ever experienced, but without 
much loss.”—Eztract from a letter describing the battle. I give it just as I find it, adding that 
if the tattered battle-flag of the Third North Carolina was followed by only a handfull, it 
was because they had already suffered more heavily than any other regiment. 
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regiments recorded. In the Tenth Virginia (which I think was very 
small) the loss was (killed, wounded, and missing) 64. This I have not 
been able to verify. The Third North Carolina lost, according to my 
memoranda, killed, wounded, and missing, 207 out of 312 men. Dr, 
Wood, of that regiment, writes that this corresponds very nearly to sta- 
tistics in his possession. The Second Maryland lost, according to my 
notes, 206 men. Other estimates (by Colonel Herbert and Major Golds. 
borough) put their loss, one at 250, the other at 222, One company, that 
of the lamented William H. Murray, carried into battle 92 men, and lost 
18 killed, 37 wounded, total 55. Another estimate (by the orderly ser- 
geant of Company A) puts it at 62. My diary states that the brigade 
mustered about 2,200 before the battle. At Hagerstown, on the 8th July, 
about 1,200 men reported for duty. It is probable that others subse- 
quently came in, as I cannot think the loss was so high as 1,000 men, in 
the face of the following entry in my diary July 4: “Total loss in the 
brigade (killed, wounded, and missing) 680.” 

There were probably many stragglers on the march to Williamsport, 
- some of whom may have been taken prisoners; but many no doubt after- 
wards came in. Perhaps the entire loss might be put at 800.* 

These fearful losses sufficiently indicate the character of the work those 
brave men were called on to do. The Light Brigade at Balaklava lost 
about one-third of their number (247 men out of 673 officers and men) 
in their famous charge. That, indeed, was over in twenty minutes, while 
these two regiments sustained their loss of one-half and two-thirds during 
a conflict of ten hours duration. But at least we may claim for the men 
of the Third brigade that they maintained a long and unequal contest 
with a valor and a constancy worthy of the best troops. 





* What a field was this! For three hours of the previous evening, and seven of the morn- 
ing, had the most terrible elements of destruction known to modern warfare been wielded 
with a might and dexterity rarely if ever paralleled. The woods in which the battle had 
been fought was torn and rent with shells and solid shot and pierced with innumerable 
minnie balls. Trees were broken off and splintered, and that entire forest, where the bat- 
tle raged most furiously, was, on the following year, leafless, the stately but mute occupants 
having yielded up their lives with those whom they overshadowed.—Page 145. And speak- 
ing of the state of the hill on the 4th: “We came upon numberless forms clad in grey, either 
stark and stiff or else still weltering in their blood. . . . . Turning whichever way we 
chose, the eye rested upon human forms lying in all imaginable positions. . . . We were 
surprised at the accuracy as well as the bloody results of our fire. It was indeed dreadful 
to witness.”—Bates’ Gettysburg, page 145. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Our Firta Votvme closes with this number, and we think our readers 
will agree that we have redeemed our promise “to maintain the high 
character of our publications.”’ 

We are constantly in receipt of assurances from every quarter that our 
Papers are not only deeply interesting, but indispensible to a full knowledge 
of the truth of Confederate history. 

Our friends will be glad to learn that our subscription list is steadily 
increasing, and that we hope to report at the next annual meeting of the 
Society very much the best financial exhibit which we have ever made. 

It is our purpose to exert every effort to increase the interest and value 
of our publications, and we feel assured that we can do so if our friends 
will continue to stand by us and help us. 

We contemplate various improvements in our monthly so soon as our 
subscription list will justify the extra expense, and we beg our friends 
everywhere to exert themselves to extend our circulation. If each sub- 
scriber would forward us a new one by the Ist of July, we would at once 
increase the number of pages in each issue and make other contemplated 
improvements. 

Shall we not have a number of earnest workers in this direction? 


PuoTocRaPHs or ENGRAVINGS OF LEADING CoNFEDERATES are a very desir- 
able part of our material. We wish to hand down to posterity the fea- 
tures of the men who made our glorious history, and we should be under 
special obligations to friends who can make additions to our collection. 

Mr. M. Miley, of Lexington, Va., has sent us a superb collection of his 
photographs, embracing the following: President Jefferson Davis, Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee, Lieutenant-General “Stonewall” Jackson, Lieutenant- 
General J. A. Early, Major-General John C. Breckinridge, Major-General 
Fitz. Lee, Major-General G. W. C. Lee, Major-General W. H. F. Lee, and 
Brigadier-General W. N. Pendleton. 

For accuracy of likeness and beauty of execution these photographs 
are unsurpassed, and we would be very glad to see them in the homes of 
our people in place of the miserable daubs so frequently found. 

And we, of course, feel none the less kindly towards Miley, the artist, 
because we remember that he was a gallant soldier in the famous old 
Rockbridge Artillery. 
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““MemortaL Day” has not been forgotten this year at the South, and 
we trust that the time is far distant when our women shall cease to deck 
with flowers the graves of the patriot heroes ‘‘ who died for us,” or to 
teach our children to cherish their memories and emulate their virtues, 

Our printers stopped work to-day (May the 22d) in order to join the 
throng that pressed through the avenues of beautiful “ Hollywood” to 
deck the graves and honor thé memories of the braves who sleep beneath 
its sod. 

As we gazed on the silent “ bivouack of the dead,” and noted that all 
(from every State of the Confederacy and of every rank) were remem- 
bered, and that at least some simple flower decorated the grave of each, 
we felt that it might be gratifying to loved ones far away to assure them 
that Richmond still cherishes in her heart of hearts the “boys who wore 
the gray’’ and freely gave their lives in her defence. 

It was a sacred privilege to stand among the graves of these “unknown 
heroes” of the rank and file, or to linger around the resting-place of 
“Jeb” Stuart, whose stainless sword is sheathed forever; A. P. Hill, who 
gladly laid down his noble life at the call of duty; the gallant Pickett, 
who appropriately bivouacks among his boys on “Gettysburg” hill; Willie 
Pegram, “the boy artillerist,’”’ whose record lives in the hearts of the 
whole army, and whose last words were: “I have done my duty, and now 
I turn to my Savior”; John H. Pegram, whose brave young life was sac- 
rificed at the post of duty he always coveted; General Ed. Johnson, who 
so loved to “go in with the boys,” musket in hand; General Henry A. 
Wise, “the fearless tribune of the people,” who claimed no exemption 
from hardship and danger on account of his age or long service; Colonel 
D. B. Harris, Beauregard’s great engineer officer, “‘whose merit was only 
equalled by his modesty”; Commodore Maury, whose brave devotion to 
the right was not eclipsed by his world-wide fame as a scientist, and many 
other men of mark whom we may not now even mention. 

The following beautiful letter from ex-President Davis was read at the 
recent laying of the corner-stone of the Confederate monument at Macon, 
Ga., and so appropriately gives voice to the sentiments of the people of 
the South generally that we print it in full: 


Mississrpr1 City, Miss., Apri/ 11, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN: I sincerely regret my inability to be present at the laying 
of the corner-stone of ‘‘a monument to be erected in Macon, Ga., in 
honor of our dead Confederate soldiers.” 

The event possesses every attraction to me; it is inspired by the Ladies’ 
Memorial Association ; the monument is to be located in the keystone 
State of the Confederate arch, and to commemorate the sacrifices of those 
who died in the defence of our inherited and “inalienable” rights. 

What though we were overborne by numbers and accessories not less 
efficient, truth is not to be measured by success in maintaining it against 
force; nor is the glory less of him who upholds it in the face of unequal 
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odds, but is it not rather more to his credit that he counted all else as 
dust in the balance when weighed with honor and duty? On many a 
stricken field our soldiers stood few and faint, but fearless still, for they 
wore the panoply of unquestioning confidence in the rectitude of their 
cause, and knew how to die but not to surrender. Let not any of their 
survivors impugn. their faith by offering the penitential plea that “they 
believed they were right.” 

It is meet that this monument should have originated with the ladies 
of the land, whose self-denial was conspicuous through all the trials and 
sufferings of war, whose gentle ministrations in the hospitals and at the 
wayside refectories so largely contributed to relieve the sick and the 
wounded, and whose unfaltering devotion to their country’s cause in the 
darkest hours of our struggle illustrated the fidelity of the sex which 
was last at the cross and first at the sepulchre. 

I am profoundly thankful to’ them for inviting me to represent them 
as their orator on the approaching occasion. Had it been practicable to 
accept, their request would have been to me a command, obeyed with no 
other reluctance than the consciousness of inability to do justice to the 
theme. 

Thanks to the merits of our Confederate dead, they need neither ora- 
tor nor bard to commend their deeds to the present generation of their 
countrymen. Many fell far from home and kindred, and sleep in un- 
marked graves, but all are gathered in the love of those for whom they 
died, and their memories are hallowed in the hearts of all true Confede- 
rates. 

By the pious efforts of our people many humble cemeteries—such as, 
in their impoverishment, were possible—have been prepared, and the 
Confederate dead have been collected in them from neighboring battle- 
fields. There annually, with reverential affection, the graves alike of the 
known and unknown are decked with vernal flowers, expressive of grati- 
tude renewable forever, and typical of the hope of a resurrection and 
reunion “where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” 

To be remembered, honored, beloved by their people, is the reward 
bestowed on our Confederate dead. It is the highest which a good and 
purely patriotic man could desire. Should it be asked, Why, then, build 
this monument? the answer is, They do not need it, but posterity may. 
It is not their reward, but our debt. If the greatest gift a hero gives his 
race is to have been a hero in order that this gift may be utilized to com- 
ing generations, its appreciation by cotemporaries should be rendered as 
visible and enduring as possible. Let the monument, rising from earth 
toward heaven, lift the minds of those who come after us to a higher 
standard than the common test of success. Let it teach that man is 
born for duty, not for expediency; that when an attack is made on the 
community to which he belongs, by which he is protected, and to which 
his allegiance is due, his first obligation is to defend that community ; 
and that under such conditions it is better to have “fought and lost than 
never to have fought at all.” Let posterity learn by this monument that 
you commemorate men who died in a. defensive war; that they did not, 
as has been idly stated, submit to the arbitrament of arms the questions 
at issue—questions which involved the inalienable rights inherited from 
their ancestors and held in trust for their posterity; but that they strove 
to maintain the State sovereignty which their fathers left them, and 
which it was their duty, if possible, to transmit to their children. 

Away, then, with such feeble excuses for the abandonment of priaci- 
ples which may be crushed for awhile, but which, possessing the eternal 
vitality of truth, must in its own good time prevail over perishable error. 
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Let this monument teach that heroism derives its lustre from the jus- 
tice of the cause in which it is displayed, and let it mark the difference 
between a war waged for the robber-like purpose of conquest and one to 
repel invasion—to defend a people's hearths and altars, and to maintain 
their laws and liberties. Such was the war in which our heroes fell, and 
theirs is the crown which sparkles with the gems of patriotism and right- 
eousness, with a glory undimmed by any motive of aggrandizement or 
intent to inflict ruin on others. We present them to posterity as exam- 
ples to be followed, and wait securely for the verdict of mankind when 
knowledge shall have dispelled misrepresentation and delusion. Is it 
unreasonable to hope that mature reflection and a closer study of the 
political history of the Union may yet restore the rights prostrated by 
the passions developed in our long and bloody war? If, however, it 
should be otherwise, then from our heroes’ graves shall come in mourn- 


ful tones the 
“Answer fit: 
And if our children must obey, 
They must, but thinking on our day, 
*T will less debase them to submit.” 


Yours faithfully, JEFFERSON Davis. 


Back Vo.tumes can be furnished now, but the supply is by no means 
inexhaustible, and we would advise those desiring to secure them to do 
so at once. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Firzuvucu Sr. Ciair, Tue S, C. Reset Boy, by Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, of 
Charleston. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Hafflefinger. 

We are indebted to the accomplished authoress for a copy of this book, 
which we have read with deep interest. 

It is a well-laid plot and an admirably-told story of a noble South Caro- 
lina family whose head was killed in battle, and whose members had to 
struggle with the hardships of “refugeeing,”’ the brutality of Sherman’s 
army when it captured Columbia, and the poverty and bitter trials into 
which so many of the best people of South Carolina were plunged by the 
pack of thieves who plundered the State at the close of the war. 

It shows how high character and christian principle can resist tempta- 
tion and win at last the reward of virtue, and holds up a model for the 
young men of the South which we could wish them all to read and imi- 
tate. 
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